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Honorable  Earl  Warren 
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State  Capitol 
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Sir: 
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Respectfully  submitted, 


ROY  E.  SIMPSON, 
Superintendent  of  Public 
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WILLIAM  L.  BLAIR,  President 
State  Board  of  Education 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Report  for  1944-45,  1945-46  Biennium 


Sacramento,  California 
September  15,  1946 


IN  MEMORIAL 
Walter  Friar  Dexter 


The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  its  regularly  quarterly  meet- 
ing held  in  San  Francisco  on  January  4  and  5,  1946,  passed  a  resolution 
of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Walter  Friar  Dexter  and  approved 
a  recommendation  for  dedicating  in  his  honor  a  new  building  at  California 
Polytechnic  School. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

The  State  Board  of  Eduoation  of  California,  at  this  its  first 
meeting  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Walter  F.  Dexter,  pays  grateful  tribute 
to  his  memory. 

As  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Director  of  Educa- 
tion from  February,  1937,  to  October,  1945,  Dr.  Dexter  gave  loyal  service 
to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  children,  of  California,  his 
idealism,  courage,  devotion  to  truth,  and  rich  love  of  humanity  dis- 
tinguishing him  as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  public  education* 

As  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Dexter 
held  the  respect  and  affection  of  its  members,  who  wish  to  preserve  in 
the  record  of  their  transactions  this  simple  testimony  to  their  loss  of 
a  friend. 

In  order  to  give  more  enduring  form  to  these  expressions  and 
as  a  permanent  tribute  to  his  memory,  this  Board  approves  the  recommenda- 
tion made  jointly  by  the  President  of  California  Polytechnic  School  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  the  new  building  being 
presently  erected  on  the  campus  of  the  California  Polytechnic  School 
be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Walter  F.  Dexter,  and  that  the  same  be 
henceforth  known  as  the  Walter  Friar  Dexter  Library  Building. 
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MAJOR  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Reorganization  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  its  regular  quarterly  meeting 
October  5  and  6,  1945,  in  Sacramento  approved  the  plan  proposed  by  the  late 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Walter  F,  Dexter,  for  reorganization  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  under  six  administrative  divisions. 

The  details  of  this  plan  are  presented  in  the  report  of  the  State 
Department  of  Eduoation  for  the  1944-46  biennium. 

Organization  of  New  Divisions  and  Bureaus  of  the  Department 

During  the  biennium  the  board  approved  the  organization  of  three  new 
divisions  and  three  bureaus  within  the  Department  of  Eduoation,  and  established 
other  educational  agencies  as  requested  by  the  State  Legislature,  the  Governor, 
or  otherwise  lay  within  ite  power  to  act. 

The  Division  of  Readjustment  Eduoation  was  established  by  the  board 
August  17,  1944,  at  a  special  session  in  Sacramento  to  administer  the  functions 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Education  by  Chapter  59,  Statutes,  Fourth  Extra 
Session,  55th  Legislature,  pertaining  to  the  education  of  veterans  in  the 
publio  school  system  of  California  under  applicable  acts  of  Congress. 

A  complete  report  of  the  actions  of  this  division  is  contained  in 
the  biennial  report  of  the  Department  of  Education, 

The  Division  of  Recreation  was  established  by  the  board  in  July,  1945, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  "to  aid... in  the 
promotion  and  development  of  community  recreation  programs  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  authorizing  such  service." 

A  full  report  of  the  division's  activities  is  included  in  the 
Department  of  Education's  biennial  report. 

The  Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education  was  authorized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  April  17,  1944,  and  during  1945  the  Fifty-Sixth  Session  of 
the  California  Legislature  provided  funds  for  the  new  activity,  A  Chief  of 
the  Division  was  appointed  in  April,  1945.  A  complete  report  of  the  division's 
activities  is  included  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

State  Educational  Agency  for  Surplus  Property  was  created  following 
approval  by  the  Legislature  and  signature  to  Senate  Bill  85  by  the  Governor 
March  5,  1946,  The  Governor  named  the  Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruction  to 
administer  the  program,  and  offices  were  established  in  Sacramento,  Jan  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  to  direct  the  new  program.   The  program,  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  will  aid  schools  to  share  equally  and  fully  with  other 
individuals  and  agencies  in  obtaining  benefits  and  aid  in  the  federal  program 
for  the  disposal  of  war  surplus, 

With  the  approval  of  the  State  Doard  of  Education  the  Bureau  of  Parent 
Education  was  revived  with  the  appointment  of  a  new  Chief  of  the  Bureau  effect- 
ive June  1,  1946,  Another  new  bureau  was  activated  June  1,  1946,  with  the 
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appointment  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aviation  Education.  Reports  of  both 
these  new  bureaus  are  included  in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Also  inaugurated  June  1,  1946,  was  the  Bureau  of  School  Accounts  and 
Records.  This  office,  within  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  will 
perform  functions  concerned  with  school  budgets,  accounting,  reports  and  appor- 
tionments, including  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  forms  for  handling 
such  data. 

V.'hen  federal  support  of  Chiid  Care  Centers  was  withdrawn  early  in  1946, 
the  Legislature  appropriated  funds  to  continue  the  program  until  March,  1947. 
An  interim  committee  on  pre-sohool  training  will  report  at  the  1947  session 
regarding  permanent  plans  for  a  state-sponsored  program. 

California  Corimunity  Health  Education  Projeot 

Funds  from  the  II,   K»  Kellogg  Foundation  to  establish  an  experimental 
community  health  education  project  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  area  were  obtained 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  upon  approval  of  the  board.  A  full  report  on 
this  projeot  is  contained  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  department. 

Radio  Education  in  California 

The  State  Board  of  Education  in  October,  1944,  authorized  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  to  take  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  non- 
commercial, eduoational  frequency-modulation  radio-broadcast  station  service 
throughout  the  state. 

The  superintendent  was  further  authorized  to  determine  the  optimum 
number,  locations,  and  spacing  of  educational  broadcast  stations  and  studio 
facilities,  together  with  point-to-point  communication  facilities  for  the  inter- 
station  transmission  of  programs,  for  providing  the  proposed  educational-broadcast 
service  to  all  parts  of  California;  to  employ  whatever  qualified  engineering 
counsel  might  be  needed  to  make  the  determination;  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
necessary  to  obtain  access  for  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  desired  trans- 
mitter locations. 

The  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  apply  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  construction  permits  and  licenses  for  whatever  number  of  non- 
commercial, educational  FM  broadcast  stations  are  considered  necessary. 

Adoption  of  Textbooks  and  Teacher's  Manuals 

During  the  1944-46  biennium  textbooks  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  state  were  adopted  in  civics,  music  and  reading;  a  manual  on  safety  educa- 
tion was  adopted;  and  two  teacher's  manuals  approved.  A  total  of  21  titles  were 
involved. 

The  oivios  text,  You  and  Your  Government,  by  Homer  F.  and  Vanza  N.  Aker, 
Harr  I  agner  Publishing  Company,  is  for  use  in  either  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades, 
beginning  July  1,  1945,  for  a  period  of  six  to  eight  years. 

The  music  texts  are  from  the  A  Singing  School  series  by  Theresa  Armrtage 
and  others,  published  by  C.  C.  3irchard  and  Company,  for  use  in  public  schools  in 
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which  music  instruction  is  not  conducted  on  a  graded  basis,  for  use  during  six 
to  eight  years  beginning  July  1,  1946.  The  titles  are:  Happy  Singing,  grades 
one  to  four  inclusive;  and  Music  Time,  grades  one  to  eight  inclusive. 

The  board  adopted  the  following  basic  and  supplementary  textbooks  in 
reading  for  grades  one  to  five,  inclusive,  for  a  period  of  six  to  eight  years 
beginning  July  1,  1946. 

Basio  Textbooks 

Learning  to  Read:  A  Basic  Reading  Program,  by  Nila  Banton  Smith, 
published  by  Silver  Burdett  Company: 

Our  First  Book  (reading  readiness  book);  3ill  and  Susan  (Preprimer  1); 
Under  the  Tree  (Preprimer  2);  Through  the  Gate  (Primer);  Down  the  Road 
(First  Reader);  In  New  Places  (Second  Reader);  From  Sea  to  Sea  (Third" 
Reader). 

The  Golden  Road  to  Reading  Series,  by  Helen  Heffernan,  Wilhelmina 
Harper,  and  Gretohen  Wulfing,  published  by  Benjamin  Y.r.  Sanborn  and  Company: 

All  Aboard  for  Storyland  (Fourth  Reader), 

Easy  Growth  in  Reading,  by  Gertrude  Hildreth,  Allie  Lou  Felton,  Alice 
Meighen,  and  Marjorie  Pratt,  published  by  the  John  C.  Winston  Company: 

Looking  Forward  (Fifth  Reader). 

Supplementary  Textbooks 

Crabtree  Basic  Series,  by  Eunice  K,  Crabtree,  LuVerne  Crabtree  Walker, 
and  Dorothy  Canfield,  published  by  the  University  Publishing  Company: 

To  School  and  Home  Again  (Primer);  In  the  City  and  on  the  Farm  (First 
Reader);  Under  the  Roof  (Second  Reader);  Under  the  Sun  (Third~Reader). 

Easy  Growth  in  Reading,  by  Gertrude  Hildreth,  Allie  Lou  Felton,  Alioe 
Meighen,  and  Marjorie  Pratt,  published  by  the  John  C.  Winston  Company: 

Today  and  Tomorrow  (Fourth  Reader). 

The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  by  Gerald  Yoakam,  M.  Madilene  Veverka,  and 
Louise  Abney,  published  by  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.: 

The  World  Around  Us  (Fifth  Reader). 

Note. — In  accordance  with  Education  Code  Section  11291,  effective 
September  15,  1945,  each  basic  textbook  must  be  distributed  so  as  to  provide  one 
copy  for  each  pupil  in  the  grade  for  which  such  textbook  is  adopted,  except  that 
school  districts  may  order,  in  lieu  thereof,  basic  textbooks  adopted  for  lower 
grades  or  higher  grades  for  use  by  pupils  for  whom  such  textbooks  would  be  more 
appropriate;  and  supplementary  textbooks  shall  be  distributed  in  such  manner  as 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  determine. 

The  Board  in  its  adoption  of  supplementary  textbooks  in  reading  pro- 
vided for  furnishing  one  copy  of  each  book  for  each  two  pupils. 
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The  board  in  January,  1945,  adopted  a  manual  on  Safety  Education  pre- 
pared from  material  entitled  "Education  for  Safety"  prepared  at  the  workshop  on 
safety  education  conducted  by  the  State  Curriculum  Commission  at  Claremont 
Colleges  during  the  summer  of  1944,  and  material  on  "Safety  in  the  Physical 
Education  Program"  from  the  California  Interscholastic  Federation,  for  use  in 
the  elementary  schools, 

A  teacher's  manual  entitled  The  Elementary  School  Program  ir.  California: 
A  Handbook  for  the  Orientation  of  TeaoEe  "a  '.'•:■'      r-rof   >ivaa'l  Servjoofc  in  the 
Schools  was  adopted  in  April,  1945.   Tlv.<  atau^al  was  prdpai  acl  by  The  Committee  on 
Teachers  Education  of  the  California  School  Supervisor's  Association  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Division  of  elementary  Education, 

The  board  also  adopted  for  use  as  a  teacher's  manual  in  the  elementary 
schools  material  entitled  Tsaohers'  Gu?  de  to  Child  Eevelopiont  in  Rural  Schools 
prepared  under  direction  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  Education  at  the  requoot 
of  the  Curriculum  Commission, 

Calls  for  Bids  for  Textbooks 

The  board,  in  July,  1945,  authorized  the  issuance  of  a  call  for  bids 
for  textbooks  in  history  and  geography  and  related  social  studiess  for  use  in 
grades  four  to  eight.  Publishers  and  authors  supplied  116  texts  in  reply,  of 
which  the  State  Curriculum  Commission  recommended  25  for  use  as  basic  and 
supplementary  textbooks  in  the  schools,  Pinal  action  on  the  adoption  was  not 
taken  within  the  period  covered  by  this  biennial  report. 

In  January,  1946,  the  board  authorized  a  call  for  bids  for  arithmetic 
textbooks  for  grades  one  to  eight,  to  be  issued  not  later  than  March  15,  1946. 

Textbook  actions  were  taken  upon  recommendation  of  the  State  Curriculum 
Commission, 

Approval  of  Junior  Colleges 

The  board,  during  the  biennium,  approved  action  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  six  junior  colleges  or  junior  college  districts. 

On  August  17,  1944,  the  board  approved  the  request  of  the  Stockton  City 
Unified  School  District  to  establish  one  or  more  four-year  junior  colleges. 

In  January,  1945,  the  board  approved,  under  Education  Code  Sections 
8812  and  8819  petitions  from  the  Palo  Alto  Unified  School  District  and  the 
Vallejo  City  Unified  School  District  for  authority  to  establish  and  maintain 
four-year  junior  colleges  in  their  respective  areas. 

In  October,  1945,  the  board  approved  petitions  submitted  pursuant  to 
Education  Code  4234  for  the  holding  of  elections  to  form  junior  college  districts 
as  follows: 

1,  The  territory  included  in  the  Vista  Unified  School  District,  the 
Escondido  Union  High  School  District,  and  the  Fallbrook  Union  High  School  District, 
all  in  the  northern  portion  of  San  Diego  County. 
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2.  The  territory  included  in  the  Pomona  City  High  School  District, 
the  Bonita  Union  High  School  District,  the  Covina  Union  High  School  District, 
and  the  Puente  Union  High  Sohool  District,  all  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Los 
Angele6  County. 

3,  The  territory  included  in  the  Acalanes  Union  High  School  District, 
the  Alhambra  Union  High  School  District,  the  Antioch-Live  Oak  City  Unified 
School  District,  the  John  Swett  Union  High  School  District,  the  Liberty  Union 
High  School  District,  and  the  Mount  Diablo  Union  High  School  District,  all  in 
Contra  Costa  County. 

Approval  of  Formation  of  Kew  High  School  District 

The  board,  in  January,  1945,  approved  a  petition  presented  pursuant 
to  Iduoation  Code  Section  3661  requesting  the  formation  in  Los  Angeles  County 
of  a  new  union  high  school  district  to  be  known  as  the  Santa  Clarita  Union  High 
School  District,  and  to  be  oomposed  of  the  Castaic  Union  Elementary  School 
District,  the  Newhall  Elementary  School  District,  the  Saugus  Union  Elementary 
School  District,  and  the  Mint  Canyon  Elementary  District,  then  parts  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  High  School  District,  and  the  Sulphur  Springs  Elementary 
School  District,  then  a  part  of  the  Antelope  Valley  Joint  Union  High  School 
District, 

Establishment  of  ROTC  and  NROTC  Units  in  State  Colleges 

The  board  in  April,  1945,  authorized  the  state  colleges  to  make  appli- 
cation for  the  establishment  of  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  units  or  Naval 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  units  in  the  colleges. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Iducation 

During  the  1944-46  biennium  numerous  changes  and  additions  in  and  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  were  approved  by  the  members  thereof. 
The  current  rules  and  regulations  governing  board  action  are  contained  in  revised 
form  in  the  State  of  California  Administrative  Code,  Title  5,  Education,  printed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Printing,  Documents  Division,  Sacramento.  Register  3  of  revi- 
sions brings  the-  rules  and  regulations  up  to  date  for  the  period  to  May  15,  1946. 

Brief  reference  is  made  here  to  more  major  additions,  amendments  and 
revisions  approved  by  the  board  during  the  biennium  for  inclusion  in  the  rules 
and  regulations. 

The  Board: 


1.  In  October,  1944,  amended  Section  XB  of  its  regulations  govern- 
ing state  oolleges  relative  to  admission  of  non-high  school  graduates. 

2.  In  October,  1944,  adopted  a  set  of  regulations  relating  to 
the  Accreditation  of  Teaoher  Education  Institutions  for  Teacher  Certification 
Purposes.   (Copies  on  request  from  the  Division  of  Credentials), 

3.  In  April,  1945,  amended  Sections  VII  A  2  and  VII  B  2  of  its 
regulations  governing  state  colleges  pertaining  to  requirements  for  the  general 
elementary  school  credential  and  the  kindergarten-primary  credential, 
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4.  Adopted  revised  rules  and  regulations  in  April,  1945,  on  the 
Government  of  the  Public  Sohools.  These  are  to  be  published  by  the  department 
of  '  ducation  in  bulletin  form. 

5.  In  April,  1945,  adopted  a  new  regulation  as  Section  XVI  of 
Pt.  I  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  board  pertaining  to  petitions  relating 
to  school  district  boundaries. 

6.  In  July,  1945,  amended  Section  IV  of  Part  I  of  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  board  regarding  Suspension  and  Revocation  of  Certification 
Documents. 

7.  In  April,  1945,  amended  Subsection  2  of  Section  IX  of  Part 
III,  relating  to  Pupil  Transportation. 

8.  Amended  Subseotion  6  of  Section  XII  of  Part  I  regarding 
Secondary  School  Credit  for  Military  Service  and  Training,  in  April,  1945, 

9.  In  October,  1945,  adopted  numerous  amendments  to  its  regula- 
tions governing  the  issuance  of  credentials,  most  of  which,  however,  are  not 
substantive  in  nature.   (The  regulations  of  all  state  agencies  are  being  codified 
and  are  to  be  published  by  the  State  Codifioation  Board.  A  bulletin  containing 
the  regulations  pertaining  to  credentials,  as  amended,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  will  be  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  following 
codification  and  publication  by  the  State  Codification  Board.) 

10.  In  October,  1945,  rescinded  Section  XTV  of  Part  I  of  its 
Rules  and  Regulations,  and  added  a  new  SectionXEV,  superseding  all  other  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  Evening  Schools  and  Classes  for  Adults.  Complete 
text  of  the  new  seotion  was  distributed  to  school  officials  in  the  November, 
1945,  issue  of  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOLS,  pp.  228-231. 

11.  In  January,  1946,  amended  Paragraphs  E  4  a  (1)  (a),  E  4  a 

(1)  (b)  and  E  8  of  Section  XIV  of  Part  I  of  its  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  added 
Paragraph  E  9  regarding  Evening  Schools  and  Classes.   (The  oomplete  section,  with 
these  amendments,  was  published  in  leaflet  form  and  is  available  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Textbooks  and  Publications.) 

12.  In  January,  1946,  upon  recommendation  of  its  Committee  on 
Accreditation,  added  Section  C  to  Part  II,  Section  III  of  its  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions regarding  provision  of  audio-visual  education  courses  and  standards  in 
teacher  eduoation  institutions, 

13.  In  April,  1946,  revised  its  regulations  relating  to  the  ac- 
creditation of  teaoher  eduoation  institutions  for  purposes  of  recommending 
issuance  of  credentials  authorizing  public  school  service.   (Copies  of  the 
revised  regulations  are  obtainable  from  the  Assistant  Director  of  Eduoation.) 

14.  In  April,  1946,  revised  its  regulations  relating  to  the  grant- 
ing of  emergency  credentials,  providing  that  emergency  credentials  may  be  issued 
at  any  time  after  May  1  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  and  that  certificates  of 
need  signed  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  or  district  superintendent 

of  schools  must  aooompany  each  application  for  such  credential.  These  regula- 
tions were  enacted  as  Subchapter  3  of  Chapter  1  of  Title  5  of  the  California 
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Administrative  Code,  to  become  effective  May  1,  1946,   (Copies  of  the  complete 
regulations  oan  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Credentials.) 

15,  Adopted  regulations  in  April,  1946,  relating  to  sabbatical 
leaves  for  membsrs  of  state  college  faculties 0 

16,  In  Aprilj  1946,  amended  its  regulation  relating  to  the  cred- 
iting of  attendance  in  evening  high  schools,  formerly  Part  I,  Section  XIV,  9, 
now  Section  122(i)  of  Title  5  of  the  California  Administrative  Code, 

Recommendation  of  Needn  for  the  1946-48  Biennium:   Recommendations  as  to  Changes 

Inlaws  or  New  ^duof- 1:.  onal  ^■■'gisi.av.ion 

On  June  19,  1946,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary 
and  Executive  Officer  of  the  State  Board,  issued  an  announcement  to  his  staff 
announcing  the  appointment  of  a  Legislative  Committee  within  the  department, 
consisting  of  the  Superintendent  as  chairman;  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  vice-chairman;  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
the  Administrative  Adviser  (legal);  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education;  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Researoh  and  Statistics, 

Subsequent  to  June  30,  1946,  the  last  day  concerned  in  this  report, 
this  committee  began  a  series  of  meetings  and  studies  to  accumulate  necessary 
information  preparatory  to  an  over-all  legislative  program  for  education  within 
the  state. 

All  members  of  the  department  executive  staff  have  been  directed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  direct  their  suggestions  or  requests 
to  the  vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  and  in  harmony  with  the  various  requests 
that  come  to  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  from 
the  many  educational  interests  in  the  state,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  develop 
an  over-all  program  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature  in  the  next  regular 
session  early  in  1947, 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Eduoation  at  this  time  again  wish 
to  express  reaffirmation  of  their  approval  of  the  Strayer  Report  (The  Administra- 
tion, Organization,  and  Financial  Support  of  the  Public  School  System,  State  of 
California),   This  report  concerns  the  study  required  by  Chapter  36,  Statutes 
of  1944  (Fourth  Extraordinary  Session),  as  submitted  to  the  Legislature  January 
22,  1945,  upon  publication  by  the  State  Reconstruction  and  Reemployment  Commission, 
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COKIITTEE  ON  ACCREDITATION 


During  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946,  the  Committee  on  Accredita- 
tion of  the  California  State  Board  of  Eduoation  has  carried  a  heavy  schedule  of 
work,  A  total  of  26  evaluation  committees  were  appointed  by  the  Accreditation 
Committee.  Each  of  these  committees  spent  two  days  at  each  of  the  colleges 
evaluated  and  later  prepared  a  report  to  the  Accreditation  Committee. 

Each  evaluation  committee  consists  of  some  four  or  five  prominent 
educators.  The  total  of  almost  100  different  educators  in  the  state  accepted 
assignments  and  worked  on  these  committees.  The  interchange  of  experience  and 
ideas  among  so  many  educators  of  the  state  is  in  itself  of  significant  value  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  desirable  outcomes  of  the  accreditation  procedure.   The 
chief  outcome  is,  of  course,  a  guarantee  that  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
state  is  of  a  high  standard. 

The  Accreditation  Committee  in  turn  analyzed  and  passed  upon  these 
reports  and  made  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  all  cases, 
a  high  standard  of  performance  was  required  for  recommendation  for  accreditation. 
In  cases  where  the  standards  and  work  of  an  applying  institution  had  not  been 
permanently  established,  the  institution  was  given  temporary  accreditation.  In 
other  cases,  the  institutions  were  given  regular  accreditation  for  the  full  five- 
year  period  allowed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  During  the  biennium,  the  accreditation  regulations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  were  amended  upon  a  number  of  different  occasions  in  the  light  of 
experience  and  changing  conditions. 

The  Accreditation  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  teacher  training 
should  be  based  upon  a  significant  core  of  liberal  training.  In  line  with  this 
objective,  the  Accreditation  Committee  recommended  and  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion approved  the  following  foundation  program  as  a  basis  for  considering  teacher 
education  institutions  for  accreditation.  This  framework  of  basic  liberal  educa- 
tion is  now  included  in  the  accreditation  regulations  in  the  following  words: 

"Each  teacher  education  institution  to  be  eligible  for  accreditation 
to  give  the  training  and  to  make  the  recommendation  for  California  state  creden- 
tials authorizing  public  school  service  shall,  as  a  basic  minimum,  maintain 
well-balanced  foundation  programs  for  all  teacher  education  currioula  which  deal 
with  the  broader  aspects  of  human  culture.  Each  foundation  program  shall  include 
provisions  designed  to  produce  the  following  skills,  abilities,  knowledges,  and 
appreciations: 

(a)  Democratic  ideas  and  ideals  of  government,  including  intelligent 
comprehensions  of  social,  economic,   and  political  conditions 
existing  in  the  state  and  nation,  and  including  development  of 
respect  for  the  personality  of  the  individual. 

(b)  The  types  of  work  through  which  American  citizens  gain  their 
livelihood. 

(c)  The  basic  laws  of  mental  and  physical  health. 

(d)  Processes  and  knowledge  used  in  effective  thinking;  the  social 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts, 
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(e)   The  role  of  science  in  improving  welfare. 

"Furthermore,  each  institution  approved  for  the  training  of  teachers 
shall  provide  courses  devoted  to  those  elements  and  aspects  of  instruction  and 
training  required  by  the  Education  Code  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  California,  as  they  pertain  to  the  work 
of  the  teacher  of  either  the  elementary  or  the  secondary  schools." 

The  work  of  the  Accreditation  Committee  has  been  a  significant  factor 
in  improving  the  teacher  education  program  of  the  state.  Its  work  and  importance 
will,  undoubtedly,  increase  with  the  passing  of  time. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Report  of   the  Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction 
For   the   1944-45,    1945-46   Biennium 


Sacramento,    California 
September  15,    1946 


THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


The  State  Board  of  Education  on  October  6,  1945,  in  Sacramento,  ap- 
proved upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a 
reorganization  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  consolidating  into  six 
divisions  the  various  functions  and  services  of  the  department. 

Five  new  divisions  were  established:   The  Division  of  Department 
Administration;  Division  of  Public  School  Organization,  Administration  and 
Finance;  Division  of  Instruction;  Division  of  Teacher  Education;  Division  of 
State  Special  Schools  and  Services. 

The  sixth  division  is  the  Division  of  Libraries  (the  State  Library), 
which  was  created  by  law. 

Previously  established  divisions,  bureaus  and  other  subdivisions  of 
the  department- -with  the  exception  of  the  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning  which 
was  established  by  law--were  ordered  discontinued  and  their  functions  and  ser- 
vices incorporated  within  the  new  divisions. 

In  the  reorganization  it  is  contemplated  that  the  Division  of  Depart- 
ment Administration  will  be  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Deputy  Superintendent.   The  Division  of  Public 
School  Organization,  Administration  and  Finance,  the  Division  of  Instruction, 
and  the  Division  of  Teacher  Education  will  each  be  administered  by  an  Associate 
Superintendent. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  reorganization,  titles  of  present  personnel  of 
the  department  and  of  previously  established  divisions,  bureaus  and  other  sub- 
divisions are  subject  to  change  by  the  State  Personnel  Board. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  major  functions  and  services,  ex- 
pressed partly  in  terms  of  the  names  of  previous  subdivisions  of  the  department, 
which  are  assigned  to  each  of  the  new  divisions} 

Division  of  Department  Administration 

Office  management;  fiscal  records  and  accounts;  fiscal  management  of 
the  department  and  state  educational  institutions  and  services;  personnel  re- 
cords, inventory  control;  legal  services;  research  services. 

Division  of  Public  School  Organization,  Administration,  and  Finance 

Apportionment  of  school  funds,  records  und  reports  from  school  dis- 
tricts and  counties;  pupil  transportation;  textbooks  and  publications;  school- 
house  planning;  attendance;  readjustment  education;  issuanco  of  credentials; 
war  surplus  property  agency;  school  lunch  program;  child  care  center  program. 
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Division  of  Instruction 

Adult  education;  agricultural  education;  audio-visual  education;  busi- 
ness education  and  distributive  education;  education  of  the  blind;  education  of 
crippled  children;  education  of  the  doaf;  education  of  the  hard-of -hearing; 
education  of  visually-handicapped  children;  elementary  education;  guidance  and 
occupational  information;  homemaking  education;  mental  hygiene;  physical,  health 
education  and  recreation;  secondary  education;  speech  correction;  trado  and 
industrial  education. 

Division  of  Teacher  Education 

Administration  of  state  colleges;  accreditation  of  teacher  training 
institutions;  study  and  development  of  teacher  training  program. 

Division  of  State  Special  Schools  and  Services 

Administration  of  California  School  for  the  Deaf;  California  School 
for  the  Blind;  California  Maritime  Academy,  Cerebral  Palsy  School,  Southern 
California;  Cerebral  Palsy  School,  Northern  California;  centers  for  the  adult 
blind;  vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  organization  within  the  new  divisions,  involving  the  establishment 
of  appropriate  subdivisions  for  carrying  out  their  purposes  and  function,  has  not 
been  determined  completely.   Plans  for  such  organization  are  being  developed. 
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DIVISION  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


Functions  of  the  Division 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  Education  in  California  covers 
a  broad  field.  This  Division  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  State  Department  of 
Education  serves  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  school  children  of  the  State 
through  services  to  their  teachers,  the  supervisory  and  administrative  staffs  of 
school  systems,  and  to  institutions  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  professional 
preparation  of  elementary  school  personnel.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  school  year  1944  -  1945,  California  public 
kindergartens  and  grades  one  to  six  of  the  elementary  schools  enrolled  910,148 
children.  Approximately  39,000  children  secure  their  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
education  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state.  The  Division  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation represents  the  concern  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  some 
949,000  children.  Obviously,  service  at  the  elementary  school  level  when  directed 
from  the  State  Department  of  Education  cannot  to  any  great  extent  be  conceived  as  a 
personal  relationship  with  the  children  and  teachers  served.  The  Division  of 
Elementary  Education  has  endeavored  to  exercise  leadership  by  making  available  the 
techniques,  material,  and  situations  designed  to  stimulate  local  study  of  educa- 
tional problems  and  at  the  same  time  to  coordinate  activities  in  every  part  of  the 
state  so  that  all  may  share  in  worth-while  experiences. 

In  general,  the  Division  of  Elementary  Education  has  been  directly  or 
indirectly  charged  with  responsibility  for  all  areas  prescribed  by  law  as  sub- 
jects to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school.  The  following  subjects  are  required 
by  law:  Reading;  writing;  spelling;  language  study;  arithmetic;  geography; 
history  of  the  United  States  and  California;  civics,  including  a  study  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  music; 
art;  training  for  healthful  living;  physical  education;  morals  and  manners;  the 
nature  of  alcohol  and  narcotics;  public  safety  and  accident  prevention;  fire 
prevention.  In  general,  the  Division  has  responsibility  for  those  areas  which 
contribute  to  education  as  a  well-rounded  experience  for  the  elementary  school 
child.  Such  responsibilities  include  service  to  exceptional  children;  children 
of  seasonal  workers;  parent  education;  research;  guidance  and  psychological  clinic 
programs,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Major  Activities  of  the  Division 

The  major  activities  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  Education  may  be 
classified  under  the  following  12  headings: 

Curriculum  Study  as  a  Technique  for  Improving  Instruction 
Conferences  as  a  Means  of  Improving  Educational  Programs 
Working  Relationships  with  Institutions  for  Training 

Professional  Personnel 
Workshops  in  Elementary  School  Supervision 
Research  in  Elementary  Education 
School  Visiting 

Service  on  Credentials  Commission 
Addresses  To  Professional  and  Lay  Groups 
Stimulation  of  Special  Fields  or  Interests 
Correspondence 
Publications 
Cooperating  Relationships 
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Only  the  briefest  elaboration  of  these  activities  will  be  made  in  this 
report. 

Curriculum  Study  as  a  Technique  for  Improving  Instruction 

The  importance  of  the  curriculum  activities  of  the  division  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  These  have  taken  two  forms:   (1)  Stimulation  of  curriculum  study 
in  local  school  systems;  (2)  direction  of  curriculum  study  by  state-wide  committees 
resulting  in  publication  of  curriculum  materials  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Three  publications  were  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  state  during  the  biennium: 

Food  and  Nutrition.  A  160  page  bulletin  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Dep"artment  of  Public  Health  to  give  teachers  guidance  in  directing 
studies  of  children  on  the  importance  of  food  resources  in  the  history  of 
civilization  as  well  as  nutrition  practices  essential  to  the  well  being  of 
the  individual.  An  extensive  bibliography  of  materials  and  actual  curriculum 
units  are  included  in  the  bulletin. 

Science  in  the  Elementary  School.  A  418  page  bound  volume  covering  the  place  of 
science  in  the  elementary  school  program,  appropriate  content,  means  of 
providing  science  experiences  for  children,  curriculum  units,  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  all  authentic  science  materials  now  available  for  elementary 
school  children. 

The  Elementary  School  Program  in  California. 

A  39  page  bulletin  listing  50  pertinent  questions  about  the  elementary  school 
program  in  California  was  prepared  especially  as  an  orientation  bulletin  for 
teachers  holding  emergency  credentials.  The  questions  cover  the  full  scope 
of  the  elementary  school  program  and  the  answers  are  presented  in  non- 
technical language.  The  bulletin  has  been  much  in  demand  for  induction  work- 
shops for  new  teachers  throughout  the  state.  Since  the  date  of  its  publi- 
cation 17,500  copies  have  been  distributed  for  professional  use. 

Through  the  technique  of  working  with  large  committees  of  the  professional 
organizations  and  serving  to  coordinate  their  activities,  an  emount  of  curriculum 
material  of  recognized  merit  has  teen  produced  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  limited 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  Education. 

The  division  is  working  closely  with  professional  conmittees  of  super- 
visors and  directors  of  curriculum  devoting  study  to  the  following  as  they  related 
to  elementary  education  topics:  Art  education,  audio-visual  aids  to  instruction, 
curriculum  for  the  five-year-old,  music  education,  the  social  studies  curriculum, 
health  education. 

Recently,  the  division  undertook  the  preparation  of  recommendations  to 
implement  the  Framework  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School.  A  mimeo- 
graphed bulletin  has  been  prepared  outlining  the  place  and  purposes  of  the  social 
studies  in  the  curriculum,  the  relation  of  the  social  studies  to  the  developmental 
needs  of  children,  and  the  specific  scope  and  sequence  of  learning  experiences. 
The  bulletin  defines  the  social  studies  as  embracing  the  knowledge  and  thought 
pertaining  to  all  human  relationships  and  includes,  as  well,  man's  relationship  to 
the  physical  environment  in  which  he  lives  and  works.  All  that  mankind  has 
achieved  through  a  hundred  thousand  years  and  more  of  striving,  experiencing,  and 
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experimenting  becomes  the  basic  content  from  which  the  social  studies  curriculum 
is  selected.  The  social  studies  are  defined  as  being  primarily  concerned  with  how 
man  has  made  his  environment  satisfy  his  basic  human  needs,  the  customs  and  insti- 
tutions which  have  emerged  in  the  process,  and  the  problems  currently  facing  man- 
kind. 

Conferences  as  a  Means  of  Improving  Educational  Programs 

The  division  sponsors  and  directs  annual  state  and  regional  conferences 
(1)  for  elementary  school  supervisors  and  directors  of  instruction  and  curriculum, 
and  (2)  for  elementary  school  principals  and  district  superintendents.  These 
conferences  cover  all  aspects  of  the  -elementary  school  program  and  provide 
opportunity  to  feature  outstanding  developments  in  the  field. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  statewide  conference,  regional  meetings  are 
held  quarterly  with  the  supervisors  in  five  sections  of  the  state  and  one  annual 
regional  conference  with  elementary  school  principals  is  held  in  six  sections  of 
the  state. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  devote  attention  at  all  regional  meetings  of  these 
groups  responsible  for  elementary  education  to  the  development  of  a  statement  on 
The  Characteristics  of  _a  Good  Elementary  School.  All  postwar  periods  are  character- 
ized by  sharply  -  accelerated  social  change.  All  institutions  of  society  responsi- 
ble for  human  welfare  have  grave  responsibility  for  giving  direction  and  guidance 
to  such  change.  The  purpose  in  attempting  to  secure  a  statement  on  the  character- 
istics of  a  good  elementary  school,  in  the  preparation  of  which  thousands  of 
elementary  school  principals  and  supervisors  will  participate,  is  to  set  the  sights 
of  all  engaged  in  elementary  education  for  well-considered  progress  during  the 
coming  decade.  These  groups  throughout  the  state  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
statements  covering  the  elementary  school  in  a  democratic  society,  child  growth 
and  development,  the  teacher,  the  organization  of  the  school,  supervision, 
administration,  building  and  facilities,  guidance,  curriculum,  health  service, 
library,  nutrition  program,  school  transportation,  the  12-month  program;  preschool 
and  kindergarten  education,  parent  education,  community  relations,  and  articulation 
with  the  next  level  of  the  school  system. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  synthesize  the  reports  of  each  section  into  a 
statement  of  some  20  to  30  pagesr^to  be  included  as  Part  I  of  the  California 
Elementary  School  Principals'  1S47  Yearbook  which  will  appear  under  the  title: 
The  Elementary  School  in  the  Community. 

Working  Relations  with  Institutions  for  Training  Professional  Personnel 

The  division  works  closely  with  teachers  colleges  and  the  state  uni- 
versity through  consultation  and  conference  with  staff  members;  participation  in 
annual  conferences  sponsored  by  the  various  institutions,  such  as  the  Annual  Con- 
ference on  Rural  Education,  a  unique  service  of  San  Diego  State  College  to  the 
surrounding  rural  area;  assisting  in  planning  workshops,  demonstration  schools, 
and  special  activities  for  in-service  training  of  teachers.  Members  of  the  faculty 
of  colleges  and  universities  serve  on  all  state-wide  committees  and  are  thus  in 
constant  contact  with  the  state  program  of  elementary  education. 

Certain  important  activities  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  Over  a 
period  of  years  a  committee  of  members  selected  from  the  science  faculty  of  the 
state  colleges  working  in  the  field  of  elementary  science  successfully  accomplished 
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through,  joint  effort  the  preparation  of  60  publications  in  the  series,  Science 
Guide  for  Elementary  Schools ,  which  was  published  by  the  division. 

At  the  present  time  the  science  faculty  of  San  Jose  State  College  and 
Santa  Barbara  College,  University  of  California  are  working  with  the  division 
in  planning  two  three-week  conferences  for  teachers  on  conservation  education  to  be 
held  during  the  summer  of  1947.  It  is  planned  to  provide  a  staff  of  consultants 
in  all  aspects  of  conservation:  Soil  and  water,  forests,  mineral  resources,  and 
wild  life  as  well  as  in  the  social  values  of  our  natural  resources,  who  will  work 
with  teachers  through  field  trips  and  correlated  library  and  laboratory  work  in 
developing  a  practical  program  of  conservation  education  applicable  to  California 
conditions. 

Workshops  in  Elementary  School  Supervision 

This  year  the  Chief  of  the  Division  participated  in  summer  session  work- 
shops of  three-weeks  duration  on  both  the  Eerkeley  and  the  Los  Angeles  campuses 
of  the  University  of  California.  At  the  workshop  in  Berkeley,  80  elementary  school 
principals  were  in  attendance.  At  Los  Angeles  over  100  supervisors  were  enrolled. 
Over  80  per  cent  of  the  persons  now  engaged  in  elementary  school  supervision  in 
California  have  been  enrolled  in  one  or  more  of  these  summer  workshops  in  ele- 
mentary school  supervision,  during  the  past  four  years.  An  increasing  number  of 
elementary  school  principals  attend.  Outstanding  teachers  who  are  looking  toward 
a  professional  career  in  supervision  or  administration  are  especially  invited. 
New  personnel  in  supervisory  positions  is  largely  drawn  from  this  group. 

The  unique  feature  of  these  summer  conferences  is  that  they  are  held  in 
connection  with  the  demonstration  elementary  school  maintained  by  the  University 
during  the  summer  session.  The  guided  observation  of  conference  participants 
in  the  school  is  followed  by  a  critical  analysis  of  the  teaching  procedures 
observed  and  the  development  of  techniques  for  supervision.  General  sessions 
cover  topics  of  timely  interest  to  the  members  of  the  conference  and  workshops 
provide  opportunity  for  intensive  investigation  of  problems  of  individual  interest. 

Research  in  Elementary  Education 

At  all  times  one  or  more  research  studies  are  in  progress.  An  extensive 
state-wide  study  on  mental  deficiency  has  been  completed  and  will  be  reported  to 
the  Interim  Committee  on  Mental  Deficiency  of  the  California  State  Senate  during 
the  fall  of  1946.  This  study  indicates  that  approximately  30,000  children  require 
special  class  instruction  because  of  lack  of  mental  endowment  sufficient  for 
success  in  the  regular  school  program.  With  an  educational  program  adapted  to 
their  needs  it  is  the  belief  of  experts  in  the  field  that  these  children  may  be 
trained  to  take  a  useful  place  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

School  Visiting 

In  order  to  keep  the  state  program  realistically  related  to  practice,  a 
certain  amount  of  time  is  reserved  each  year  for  school  visiting.  Conferences  to 
evaluate  the  educational  program  are  held  with  local  administrators  and  supervisors 
following  visits  to  school  systems.  The  summer  workshops  in  supervision  are  in- 
variably held  in  connection  with  a  demonstration  elementary  school. 
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Service  on  Commission  of  Credentials. 

The  Chief  of  the  Division  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  of 
Credentials  for  19  years. 

Addresses  to  Professional  and  Lay  Groups 

Many  addresses  are  delivered  at  teachers  institutes,  conferences  of  lay 
and  professional  organizations,  and  at  collegiate  institutions.  The  requests  for 
such  services  continue  to  exceed  available  time. 

Stimulation  of  Special  Fields  or  Interests 

The  division  attempts  to  keep  in  touch  with  promising  developments  in 
elementary  education  and  to  stimulate  local  interest  in  them.  Such  activities 
include  radio  education,  visual  education,  safety  education,  library  service,  speed 
education,  coordinating  councils,  clinics,  studies  in  child  growth  and  development, 
parent  education,  public  relations. 

Correspondence 

Correspondence  is  by  no  means  a  routine  function  in  the  Division  of 
Elementary  Education.  Approximately  200  hundred  letters  are  received  each  week, 
many  of  which  require  considerable  study  and  collection  of  information.  The  use 
of  a  portable  dictaphone  has  made  it  possible  to  give  reasonably  prompt  service. 

Publications 

The  division  publishes  a  quarterly  magazine  under  the  title: 

California  Journal  of  Elementary  Education 

The  publication  is  now  in  its  fifteenth  year.  Articles  printed  in  the 
Journal  are  regularly  cited  in  professional  journals  and  reviewed  in  educational 
digests. 

The  following  publications  are  available  to  elementary  school  teachers: 

Handbook  for  Rural  Parent  Teachers  Activities  and   No.  12,  Sept.  15     $0.10 
Relationships 

Suggested  Couse  of  Study  in  Oral  and  Written 
Expression  for  Elementary  Schools 

Teachers*  Appraisal  of  Rural  School  Supervisors' 
Work  in  California 

Instructional  Analysis  of  Police  Service 

Motion  Picture  Appreciation  in  the  Elementary 
School 

Selection  and  Distribution  of  Supplementary  and 

Library  Books  in  California  Counties  No.  10,  May  15        .25 
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No. 

15,  Nov.   1 

.25 

No. 

16,  Nov.   15 

No. 

3,  Feb.   1 

$0.50 

No. 

9,  May  1 

.10 

Effective  Use  of  Library  Facilities  in  Rural  Schools  No.  11,  June  1 

The  Elementary  School  Principalship  in  California    No.  19,  Oct.  1 

John  Rodrigues  Cabrillo,  Discoverer  of  California 

Community  Life  in  the  Harbor 

Pleasure  Reading  for  Boys  and  Girls 

The  Library  in  the  Elementary  School 

Hark  Twain  in  the  West 

Source  Material  for  Conservation  .YJeek 


No.  14,  July  15 
No.  16,  Aug.  15 
No.  17,  Sept.  1 
No.  18,  Sept.  15 
No.  21,  Nov.  1 
No.  2,  Jan.  15 


No. 

3, 

Feb.   1 

,25 

No. 

7, 

Apr.   1 

.25 

No. 

9, 

May  1 

.25 

No. 

17 

,  Sept.   1 

.10 

No. 

1. 

Apr.   1 

#0.25 

NO. 

2, 

Apr.   15 

.25 

No. 

3, 

Kay  1 

.25 

An  Introduction  to  the  Problems  of  Sight  Conservation  No.  3,  Feb.  1 

The  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Speech  in  Education 

Parent  Education  in  California 

How  the  Pioneers  Moved  Westward 

Physical  Education  in  Small  Rural  Schools 

The  Vocabularies  and  Contents  of  Elementary 
School  Readers 

Survey  of  Schoolhousing  Adequacy  in  California 
Elementary  School  Districts  Not  Administered 
by  City  Superintendents  of  Schools 

A  Study  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 

Coordinating  Councils  in  California 

California^  Natural  Wealth:  A  Conservation 
Guide  for  Secondary  Schools 

The  Education  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children 
Teaching  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School 


A  Study  in  World  Friendship  .  .  .  Designing  a 
Symbol  for  the  United  Nations 


Vol.  X,  No.  12 
December  1941 

Vol.  XII,  No.  3 
March,  1943 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  1 
May,  1944 


SCIENCE  GUIDE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Volume  I,  1934-35 


.25 
.25 
.10 

.25 
.25 
.10 


No.   5,  June  1 

No.    10,   Aug.   15 

.25 

No.   11,   Sept.   1 

.25 

Vol.   IX,  No.   4 

December 

.25 

.25 


.25 


.10 


No.  1,  August,  1934 


-  Suggestions  to  Teachers  for  the  Science  Program  in 
Elementary  Schools,  Leo  F.  Hadsall 
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No.  2,  September,  1934 

No.  1,  August,  1935 

No.  2,  September,  1935 

No.  3,  October,  1935 

No.  4,  November,  1935 

No.  5,  December,  1935 

No.  6,  January,  1936 
No.  7,  February,  1936 
No.  8,  March,  1936 

No.  1,  August,  1936 
No.  2,  September,  1936 
No.  3,  October,  1936 
No.  4,  November,  1936 

No.  5,  December,  1936 
No.  6,  January,  1937 
No.  7,  February,  1937 

No.  8,  March,  1937 

Nos.  9  &  10,  April 
May,  1937 

No.  1,  August,  1937 
No.  2,  September,  1937 
No.  3,  October,  1937 


Pets  and  Their  Care,  Harrington  Wells 
Volume  II,  1935-36 

Tide-Pool  Animals ,  Harrington  Wells 

Man's  Tools ,  Philip  M.   Iloff 

Spiders ,  Gayle  Pickwell 

How  the  Energy  of  Nature  Has  Been  Harnessed  for  Man's 
Use ,  Oscar  L.   Brauer,  and  others 

How  Living  Things  Get  Food,  Jfyrtle  E.  Johnson,   and 
others 

Mushrooms  and  Other  Fungi ,  Robert  D.  Rhodes 

Desert  Life ,  Gayle  Pickwell 

Wild  Flower  Roads  to  Learning ,  Carl  D.  Duncan 

Volume  III,  1936-37 

Small  Wild  Mammals  of  California,  Lloyd  C.  Ingles 

The  Earth's  Neighbors ,  Herbert  H.  Wheaton 

How  Living  Things  Get  Air,  A.  E.  Culbertson 

Ferns ,  Mosses,  Lichens ,  and  Related  Plants,  J.  Wendell 
Howe 

Communication,  Oscar  L.  Brauer,  and  others 

Mammals  of  Circus  &  Zoo,  Edith  Pickard 

Land  Forms,  Fred  Buss 

Water ,  Its  Conservation  and  Use ,  Stanley  W.  Morse 

Native  and  Introduced  Cone-Bearing  Trees,  P.  Victor 
Peterson  and  others  (30  cents  each  for  single  copies) 

Volume  IV,  1937-38 

Chaparral ,  Vesta  Holt 

Soil,  Its  Use  and  Conservation,  George  W.  Graves 

Insects  as  Enemies  and  Benefactors  of  Mankind,  Carl  D. 
Duncan 
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No.  4,  November,  1937 

No.  5,  December,  1937 

No.  6,  January,  1938 

No.  7,  February,  1938 

No.  8,  March,  1938 
No.  10,  May,  1938 

No.  1,  August,  1938 
No.  2,  September,  1938 
No.  3,  October,  1938 
No.  4,  November,  1938 
No.  5,  December,  1938 
No.  6,  January,  1939 
No.  7,  February,  1939 
No.  8,  March,  1939 
No.  9,  April,  1939 
No.  10,  May,  1939 

No,  1,  August,  1940 
No.  2,  November,  1940 
No.  3,  February,  1941 

No.  4,  May,  1941 

(Note:  Title 


How  Animals  Protect  Themselves,  Leo  F.  Kadsall 

Orchard  and  Garden  Fruit  Trees,  John  W.  Mas ten 

Weeds,  B.  R.  Denbigh 

Products  of  Wood  and  Similar  Substances ,  Oecar  L. 
Brauer,  and  others 

Winter  Birds,  James  E.  Crouch 

Transportation,  Philip  M.  Iloff 

Volume  V,  1938-39 
Climates  of  California,  Peveril  Meigs ,  3d 
Domestic  Birds,  0  M.  Braun 

Large  Wild  Mammals  of  California,  A.  E.  Culbertson 
National  and  State  Forests  and  Parks,  George  W.  Graves 
Metals  and  Their  Origin,  Oscar  L.  Brauer 
Domestic  Animals ,  J.  Wendell  Howe 
Streams  and  Their  Valleys ,  Fred  E.  Buss 
Experiments  with  Plants ,  L.  Ernest  Herz 
Termites,  Carl  D.  Duncan 
Common  Broad-leafed  Trees,  Lea  Reid 

Volume  VI,  1940-41 

Seeds  and  Their  Dispersal,  Vesta  Holt 

Earth  Tremors ,  Carlos  S.  Mundt 

Marine  Food  and  Game  Fishes  of  California,  L.  Ernest 
Herz 

Petroleum,  H.  C.  Burbridge 
of  No.  4  subject  to  change) 


Annual  Yearbook  of  California  Elementary  School  Principals'  Association 

The  division  co-operates  with  the  Yearbook  Committee  of  the  California 
Elementary  School  Principals'  Association  in  preparing  its  annual  yearbook.  This 
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group  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  state  organization  of  elementary 
school  principals  to  publish  an  annual  professional  contribution  of  this  type. 
The  eighteenth  yearbook  Education   for  Cultural  Unity  published  in  1945  was 
listed  as  one  of  the  60  best  professional  books  of  the  year  by  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  1946  yearbook  on  the  principal's  supervisory  responsi- 
bilities is  now  in  press. 

The  yearbook  is  circulated  to  1,400  members  in  California  and  is 
continually  requested  by  libraries,  professional  organizations,  teacher  education 
institutions,  principals  and  supervisors  throughout  the  nation. 

Service  for  Cerebral-Palsied  Children 

A  survey  of  cerebral-palsied  children  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  age  was  completed  by  the  division  in  1944.  The  1945  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  enacted  legislation  and  appropriated  funds  to  implement  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  education  of  children 
afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy.  The  division  was  assigned  responsibility  for 
putting  this  program  into  operation.  Two  schools  for  the  care  of  these  children 
have  been  established,  one  in  northern  California  near  Redwood  City,  and  one  in 
Los  Angeles  at  Childrens  Hospital.  The  staff  for  these  schools  has  been  selected. 

Diagnostic  and  treatment  centers  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of 
California  Medical  School  will  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  school  at  Redwood 
City;  the  Department  of  Education  has  entered  into  contract  with  the  Childrens 
Hospital,  Los  Angeles  to  provide  a  diagnostic  and  treatment  center  for  a  constant 
case  load  of  200  children.  In  the  diagnostic  centers,  thorough  mental  and  physical 
examinations  will  be  made  of  each  child  to  determine  his  educability  and  to  set 
up  a  program  of  treatment.  Referral  to  the  state  school  for  cerebral-palsied 
children  is  made  on  the  basis  of  this  diagnosis. 

At  these  state  residential  schools  each  child  will  undergo  a  period  of 
training  in  all  phases  of  his  development.  Special  teachers,  physiotherapists, 
occupational  therapists,  and  speech  therapists  will  work  under  close  medical 
supervision.  When  the  intensive  period  of  study  of  the  cerebral-palsied  children 
is  completed,  they  will  be  returned  to  their  home  community  with  an  individual 
program  of  treatment  therapy,  and  education  worked  out  for  each  child. 

Two  consultants  in  the  education  of  physically-handicapped  children  have 
been  appointed  to  work  with  local  school  districts  in  establishing  classes  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  in  which  all  ortho.;;edically  handicapped  children 
including  the  cerebral  palsied  may  have  suitable  education  and  therapy. 

Through  the  program  set  up  in  the  1945  Legislature  it  is  anticipated  that 
approximately  70  per  cent  of  California's  7,000  cerebral-palsied  children  and 
youth  under  21  years  of  age  may  be  rehabilitated.  In  the  past,  the  cerebral 
palsied  children  have  been  justly  classified  as  the  most  neglected  and  at  the  same 
time  most  severely  handicapped  of  our  crippled  children. 
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Coordination  of  Program  for  Cerebral  Palsied 

The  program  for  the  cerebral  palsied  is  a  pioneer  venture  in  two  respects. 
First,  California  is  advancing  in  a  new  cause.  The  entire  nation  is  watching  this 
experiment  with  the  utmost  interest  and  the  efforts  put  forth  in  California  may 
ultimately  lead  to  similar  service  in  other  states.  Second,  California  is  pioneer- 
ing in  a  demonstration  of  co-operation  between  departments  and  services  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  cerebral-palsy  program,  the  Medical  School  and  School  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  California,  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  are  jointly  responsible  for  various  phases  of  the  program. 

As  the  Department  of  Education  has  major  responsibility  for  the  project, 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  has  inaugurated  a  plan  for  monthly  meetings  to  coordinate 
the  program.  Such  problems  as  inter-departmental  reporting,  types  of  reports, 
policies  regarding  admission  to  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers  and  residential 
schools,  and  education  of  professional  personnel  have  already  been  discussed  and 
operational  plans  devised. 

National  Yearbook 

The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  Education  served  on  a  committee 
of  seven  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  to  prepare  the  1947 
yearbook,  Education  of  Young  Children,  which  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  recent 
trends  in  the  education  of  children  of  two  to  six  years.  The  volume  treats  of  the 
social  scene  and  its  implications  for  early  childhood,  philosophies  of  child 
development,  implications  of  research  studies  of  young  children,  parent  education, 
the  staff  and  its  preparation,  organization,  administration  and  finance;  sites, 
buildings,  and  equipment,  records,  reports,  and  measurement ;  the  rural  child  and 
the  exceptional  child. 

Correspondence  between  British  and  California  School  Children 

The  correspondence  begun  during  the  early  years  of  World  War  II  between 
the  British  and  California  school  children  continues  to  flourish.  More  than 
15,000  letters  from  British  children  have  been  received  in  the  Division  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  and  distributed  to  California  schools.  Judging  by  reports  from 
both  Great  Britain  and  from  the  schools  of  the  state  the  correspondence  has  resulted 
in  many  warm  friendships. 

The  Outcomes  of  The  White  House  Conference  on  Rural  Educatlon 

In  October,  1944,  a  notable  meeting  of  great  importance  to  our  national 
welfare  was  held  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House,  Washington.  History  will 
record  it  as  the  White  House  Conference  on  Rural  Education.  This  designation  is 
unfortunate  because  city  dwellers,  school  superintendents  who  determine  the  edu- 
cational destines  of  urban  children  and  others  who  see  in  metropolitan  life  the 
epitome  of  American  culture  may  not  <-ive  the  findings  of  the  conference  the 
consideration  they  merit.  The  interdependence  of  rural  and  urban  economy  needs 
to  be  better  understood;  rural  education  is  not  the  responsibility  of  rural  people 
alone  but  the  concern  of  every  socially -minded  citizen  who  sees  in  the  quality  of 
our  citizenry  the  most  important  resource  in  our  progress. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  rural  problem  makes  rural  education  a  major 
enterprise  in  our  national  life.  Farm  people  are  responsible  for  the  care  and 
education  of  31  per  cent  of  the  nation's  children  and  have  only  9  per  cent  of  the 
national  income. 

The  county  superintendents  throughout  California  have  cooperated  with  the 
Division  of  Elementary  Education  in  holding  county  rural  education  conferences  to 
emphasize  with  professional  and  lay  people  the  importance  of  high  standards  of 
educational  service  to  country  children.  Eventually  all  California  counties  will 
hold  similar  rural  education  conferences. 

Scholarships  for  Prospective  Elementary  School  Teachers 

The  Chief  of  the  Division  has  served  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  awarding  54  scholarships  to 
prospective  elementary  school  teachers «,  Each  scholarship  pays  the  recipient 
£•300  each  year  during  the  period  required  to  complete  collegiate  work  for  an 
elementary  school  teaching  credential.  A  total  of  $86,000  was  budgeted  for  the 
scholarships  by  the  California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
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DIVISIOK  OP  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


The  Secondary  Schools  of  California 

The  secondary  schools  of  the  state,  according  to  Section  8702,  Educa- 
tion Code,  are  designated  as  high  schools,  technical  schools  and  junior  colleges. 
Section  8703  specifies  that  the  high  schools  are  designated  as  four-year  high 
schools,  junior  high  schools,  senior  high  schools,  continuation  high  schools  and 
evening  high  schools. 

The  614  day  secondary  schools  include:   152  junior  high  schools,  65 
senior  high  schools j  298  four-year  high  schools;  53  six-year  high  schools  having 
grades  seven  to  twelve  inclusive;  and  46  junior  colleges. 

There  is  an  average  daily  attendance  of  more  than  340,000  in  regular 
classes  in  these  schools. 

The  Chief  and  Assistant  Chiefs  in  the  Division  of  Secondary  Education 
have  the  responsibility  of  giving  leadership  and  guidance  to  this  part  of  the 
California  school  system.   The  Bureau  of  Aviation  Education  provides  consultant 
services  to  schools  in  this  field. 

Articulation  with  the  Various  Levels  of  Instruction 

During  the  biennium  the  articulation  of  the  junior  college  program  with 
other  fields  of  instruction  has  been  improved.   Through  cooperative  efforts  of 
committees  representing  junior  colleges,  high  schools,  state  colleges,  the 
University  of  California  and  adult  educators  marked  gains  were  made  in  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

1.  The  development  of  better  mutual  understanding  between  all  levels 
of  secondary  and  post-secondary  education, 

2.  The  coordination  of  high  school  and  junior  college  programs,  es- 
pecially in  the  semi-professional  fields. 

3.  Coordination  of  programs  of  general  education  between  high  schools, 
junior  colleges  and  the  university, 

4.  The  uniform  acceptance  of  a  procedure  to  evaluate  military  credit. 

5.  A  more  satisfactory  balance  between  vocational  and  general  education. 

Division  personnel  have  participated  actively  in  semi-annual  meetings 
of  the  Affiliation  and  Junior  College  Conference  Committees,  the  state  college 
presidents  and  the  representatives  of  the  University  of  California.   Problems 
of  coordination  and  articulation  were  discussed.   Three  half-day  meetings  are 
held  twice  annually.  Sessions  are  so  arranged  that  each  level  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  separately  with  each  of  the  other  three. 

Cooperation  with  Organizations 

The  division,  in  cooperation  with  the  California  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Administrators,  has  sponsored  committees  to  study  secondary  education 

problems, 
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Among  problems  studied  are:   The  small  high  schools;  practice  in  guid- 
ance procedures;  health  and  physical  education  programs;  reading  in  the  high 
schools;  youth  problems  (in  cooperation  with  the  California  Youth  Authority); 
clubs,  recreation  and  social  life  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools;  student 
councils;  problems  of  post  high  school  education;  the  audio-visual  program; 
junior  high  school  problems;  public  relations;  and  attendance  and  enforcement 
of  compulsory  education  laws. 

The  division  has  cooperated  also  with  the  California  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Education.  As  a  coordinating  committee  it  attempts  to  improve  balance 
and  relationships  between  the  various  educational  units.  Subcommittees  report 
findings  in  special  fields  of  investigation. 

Junior  Colleges 

During  the  biennium  there  were  many  requests  from  governing  boards  of 
high  school  districts  for  the  establishment  of  junior  colleges.  Surveys  were 
made  in  eight  areas. 

Recommendation  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  authorization  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  junior  college  rests  on  a  fourfold  basis:   1.  A  student 
population  of  youth  or  adults,  or  both,  who  need  such  services  which  a  junior 
college  can  provide  and  i/hich  existing  institutions  in  the  area  are  not  in  a 
position  to  offer;  2.  Employment  opportunities  must  justify  post  high  school 
training;  3,   The  curricula  plan  must  provide  adequately  for  the  training  needs 
of  the  community;  4.   The  proposed  district  must  have  sufficient  assessed  valua- 
tion to  afford  the  services  needed. 

Conditions  differ  so  widely  in  California  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
limit  the  expansion  of  junior  colleges  to  fixed  or  artificial  standards. 

During  the  biennium,  on  request  of  governing  boards  of  school  districts, 
surveys  were  made  in  these  eight  areas: 

1.  Eastern  Los  Angeles  County,  including  Bonita,  Covina  and  Puenta 
Union  High  School  Districts  and  Pomona  City  High  School  District; 

2.  Western  Los  Angeles  County,  including  Centinela  Valley  and  El 
Segundo  High  School  Districts  and  Redondo  Union  High  School 
Dis  brio t j 

3.  Northern  San  Diego  County,  including  Vista  High  School  District 
and  Escondido  and  Fallbrook  Union  High  School  Districts; 

4.  Inyo  County,  including  Bishop  Union  High  School  District  and  Big 
Pine,  Lone  Pine  and  Owens  Valley  High  School  Districts; 

5.  Contra  Costa  County,  including  Acalanes  High  School  District, 
Alhambra,  John  Swett,  Liberty  and  Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School 
Districts,  and  ^ntioch-Live  Oak  City  and  Pittsburg  City  Unified 
School  Districts; 

6.  Palo  Alto  Union  High  School  District; 

7.  Vallejo  Unified  School  District;  and 
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8,  Santa  Barbara  City  High  School  District. 

The  first  throe  of  these  areas  have  voted  to  form  junior  college  dis- 
tricts. Vallejo  has  a  junior  college  in  operation.   Palo  Alto  was  given  permis- 
sion by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  establish  a  junior  college,  but  has  not 
taken  advantage  of  this.   The  electorate  of  Contra  Costa  County  defeated  the 
measure  by  a  narrow  margin.  All  of  the  governing  boards  of  Inyo  County  have  not 
yet  requested  an  olection. 

In  1944  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  following  standards 
for  junior  colleges  by  the  authority  of  Education  Code  Section  8823: 

"The  governing  board  of  each  district  maintaining  one  or  more 
junior  colleges  must,  as  to  each  junior  college,  comply  with  the 
following  requirements s 

"1.  Objectives.   The  junior  college  must  have  stated  objectives  of 
its  instructional  program  and  the  functions  which  it  undertakes 
to  perform. 

"2.  Curriculum.   The  junior  college  must  establish  such  programs  of 
education  as  will  permit  the  realization  of  the  objectives  and 
functions  of  the  junior  college. 

"3.  Faculty  personnel.   The  junior  oollege  must  have  an  adequate 

teaching  staff  of  scholarship,  experience,  and  teaching  ability 
for  each  major  field  of  the  curriculum. 

"4.  Conditions  of  Instruction.  The  junior  college  must  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  faculty  members  to  enable  students  to 
receive  individual  guidance  and  assistance  in  learning  and 
to  permit  the  continued  professional  growth  of  the  faculty 
members. 

"5.  Standards  of  Scholarship.   The  junior  college  must  have  standards 
of  scholarship  for  the  continuance  of  students  in  junior  college 
and  for  graduation, 

"6.  Library.   The  junior  college  must  have  adequate  working  collec- 
tions of  books  for  each  major  field  of  the  curriculum  and  to 
which  new  accessions  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  student 
enrollments. 

"7.  Laboratories,  Shops,  and  Facilities.   The  junior  college  must 
have  adequate  equipment,  materials,  and  furnishings  for  courses 
offered  in  agriculture,  business  and  commercial  education,  fino 
arts,  homomaking, '  industrial  training,  music,  natural  and 
physical  sciences,  and  physical  and  health  education." 

During  1945-1946  the  California  Junior  College  Federation  and  the 
division  personnel  sought  to  set  up  evaluation  procedures  to  provide  definite 
criteria  by  which  to  measure  the  junior  colleges  with  respect  to  these  standards. 
Among  items  under  consideration  are  the  following:  An  adequate  junior  college 
must  make  provision  for: 
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I.  In  the  curriculum 

1.  Courses  of  terminal  type  designed  to  meet  the  vocational  needs 
of  the  youth  of  the  region  it  serves. 

2.  lower  division  curricula  in  the  more  common  university  majors 
and  professions. 

3.  Educational  opportunities  for  informed  and  responsible  living. 

4.  Publishing  a  clear  and  accurate  catalog  or  announcement  of 
courses,  which  describes  and  indicates  curricula  available 
in  both  university  parallel  and  terminal  fields. 

5.  Adult  classes  when  not  otherwise  provided. 

II.  In  guidance 

1.  A  comprehensive  counseling  program. 

2.  Coordinating  counseling  with  other  secondary  schools  in  the 
area  served. 

3.  A  standardized  testing  program,  including  interpretation  of 
test  results  to  each  student  individually. 

4.  An  adequate  placement  and  follow-up  program, 

III .  In  physical  health 

1.  A  physical  examination  and  follow-up  for  each  student  as 
necessary. 

2.  Physical  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students. 

3.  Coordination  of  all  factors  of  the  total  program  that  relate 
to  health. 

4.  Advising  parents  or  guardians  of  any  physical  deficiencies, 
requiring  the  attention  of  a  physician. 

IV.  In  teaching  personnel 

1.  A  minimum  number  of  teachers  at  a  ratio  of  one  to  thirty  students 

2.  Teacher  salaries  sufficient  to  maintain  professional  status. 

3.  A  faculty  commensurate  with  the  lower  division  of  a  university 
or  with  the  job  to  be  done. 

V.  In  conditions  of  instruction 

1.  adequate  equipment,  buildings,  supplies,  janitorial  services, 
heating  and  lighting, 

2,  Organization  of  instruction  in  departments  or  divisions  for 
management,  but  with  coordination  with  total  program, 
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VI .  In  buildings,  equipment,  and  supplies 

1.  The  necessary  library  space  and  study  room, 

2.  Ample  shops  and  laboratories. 

3,  Adequate  office  space  for  administration. 

4,  Supplies  of  books,  reference  materials,  and  periodicals  in 
such  numbers  and  variety  as  the  enrollment  requires  for  all 
areas  of  training, 

5.  The   expenditure   of  at  least  $2.50   annually  per   student  for 
library  materials. 

6,  Instructional  space  in  classrooms,  and  laboratories  in  room 
sizes  designed  for  maximum  utiliation, 

VII .  In  scholarship 

1,  The  maintenance  of  an  acceptable  level  of  scholarship  and 
achievement, 

2,  The  application  of  the  same  policies  to  all  students  in  matters 
of  grading,  scholarship,  honors,  penalties,  and  graduation. 

Secondary  Coordination  in  Counties 

Through  the  county  secondary  school  curriculum  coordinators,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Secondary  Education  works  closely  with  the  offices  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools.   During  the  eight  years  since  the  position  of  county  curriculum 
coordinator  has  been  authorized  by  law,  approximately  twenty- six  county  superin- 
tendents have  named  coordinators. 

Counties  in  which  some  degree  of  coordination  among  secondary  schools 
has  been  instituted  include:  Alameda,  Butte,  Colusa,  Contra  Costa,  Fresno,  Inyo, 
Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Madera,  Mendocino,  Monterey,  Orange,  Placer,  Riverside, 
Sacramento,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz,  Siskiyou,  Stanislaus,  Tulare,  Ventura,  and  Yolo. 

In  1946  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  appointed  a  statewide 
committee  to  survey  and  evaluate  the  work  of  the  county  secondary  curriculum 
coordinators.  An  assistant  chief  of  the  division  is  chairman.  All  counties 
having  coordinators  are  cooperating,  A  summary  of  findings  with  recommendations 
should  be  ready  for  publication  early  in  the  school  year  1946-1947, 
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BUREAU  OF  AVIATION  EDUCATION 


In  Chapter  1440,  Statutes  of  California,  1945,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  was  directed  to  aid  in  the  development  and  conduct  of  a  program  of 
aviation  education,  in  cooperation  with  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,   The  department 
March  25,  1946,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  patrol,  and  established  the 
Bureau  of  Aviation  Education  as  a  part  of  the  Division  of  Secondary  Education 
June  1,  1946. 

In  the  agreement  the  patrol  agrees  to  provide  to  schools  the  use  of 
government-owned  aircraft  under  its  jurisdiction  as  well  as  aircraft  owned  by  its 
membors  for  indoctrination  flights  for  students,  and  agrees  to  pilot  the  aircraft. 
The  patrol  also  agrees  to  allow  these  schools  free  use  of  all  government-owned 
equipment  it  controls,  to  provide  consultant  services  by  its  members,  and  to 
insure  adequately  the  flying  program. 

The  department  agrees  to  develop  and  supervise  in  public  secondary 
schools  a  program  of  aviation  education  and  to  provide  the  personnel,  office  space 
and  equipment  necessary.   The  department  agrees  also  to  pay  expenses  incurred  by 
the  patrol  in  the  performance  of  services  as  provided  for  in  the  agreement. 

The  objectives  of  the  bureau  are  as  follows: 

1,  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  experience-centered  courses  in 
the  secondary  schools, 

2,  To  develop  aviation  information  and  materials  for  secondary 
school  courses, 

3,  To  counsel  and  guide  teachers  in  understanding  the  impact  of 
aviation  as  a  social  and  economic  force. 

4,  To  aid  in  the  development  of  the  aviation  education  program  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 

The  bureau  headquarters  is  in  Los  Angeles  with  a  branch  office  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  bureau  is  in  accord  with  recommendations  of  the  California  Aviation 
Education  Conference  (developed  in  1944)  advising  each  high  school  to  offer  a  one 
year  course  in  aviation  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students.   These  purposes 
substantiate  the  inclusion  .of  this  course: 

To  offer  instruction  in  the  science  of  aeronautics  within 
the  framework  of  general  education; 

To  assist  students  in  understanding  the  social  significance 
of  the  airplane  in  war  and  in  peace j 

To  aid  in  preparing  pupils  for  active  participation  in  the 
aviation  industry. 

To  provide  a  general  aviation  background  preparatory  for 
more  specialized  courses  to  be  taken  in  the  high  school 
or  at  higher  institutions; 
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To  assist  pupils  to  prepare  for  the  private  pilot  ground- 
school  examination  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 

More  is  implied  in  the  study  o_  ...  _..  „ «mrr  the  learning  of  some 

facts  about  scientific  principles  which  explain  aviation  development.   These 
facts  may  be  acquired  without  an  appreciateion  of  what  they  signify  for  society. 
The  adult  of  tomorrow  needs  to  understand  the  social  significance  of  the  airplane 
and  make  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  him  by  the  air  age. 


U1JITED  STATES  HISTORY  AND  RELATED  SOCIAL  STUDIES  INSTRUCTION 

Citizenship  instruction  in  California  high  schools  has  been  always  a 
major  interest  of  the  Division  of  Secondary  Education,   The  California  Legislature 
of  1945  amended  two  sections  of  the  Education  Code  (10051  and  10053)  to  provide 
that  all  students  must  pass  successfully  an  examination  in  American  history  before 
receiving  a  diploma  from  any  public  or  private  secondary  school.  Although  all 
California  high  schools  were  requiring  study  of  American  history,  the  amended 
law  served  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  problems  involved  in  instruction  in 
this  subject  and  in  related  social  studies  courses, 

Several  recent  reports  dealing  with  instruction  in  American  history 
were  reviewed  carefully  by  the  division  staff  and  comparisons  made  with  the  pro- 
grams in  operation  in  representative  California  high  schools.   The  results  of 
this  study  were  published  in  the  August,  1945,  issue  of  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOLS  as 
four  suggestions  for  more  effective  instruction; 

1.  More  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  actual  participation  of 
students  in  citizenship  training  activities; 

2.  Modern  techniques  of  evaluation  in  this  field  should  be  used 
more  extensively; 

3.  In  many  schools  there  is  great  need  for  more  supplementary 
reading  material  suited  to  the  various  levels  of  reading 
ability  of  students;  and 

4.  The  possibility  of  dividing  the  area  of  American  history 
between  elementary  and  high  schools  in  order  to  avoid  un- 
desirable duplication  should  bo  studied  further. 

The  next  step  was  a  questionnaire  study  of  American  history  and  civics 
instruction  in  California  high  schools.   It  was  found  that  all  of  the  high  schools 
in  the  state  require  at  least  one  full  year  of  instruction  in  this  subject  and 
that  one-third  of  the  schools  require  more  than  this  legal  minimum.   In  all  cases 
this  instruction  is  given  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grades  or  in  both.  All  of 
the  high  schools  also  use  textbooks  recommended  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, but  there  is  no  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  schools  as  to  which  text- 
books are  the  best  for  instructional  purposes.  Sixty-two  different  books  are 
being  used  as  texts,  only  one  by  as  many  as  half  of  the  schools  while  each  of 
14  textbooks  were  reported  by  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  schools.   In 
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publishing  the  results  of  this  investigation  in  the  March,  1946,  issue  of 
CALIFORNIA  SCHOOLS,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  there  might  be  advantages  in 
securing  more  uniformity  in  the  use  of  textbooks.   Conferences  among  high 
school  teachers  and  curriculum  workers  were  hold  to  discuss  this  possibility. 

On  December  10,  1945,  tho  California  State  Curriculum  Commission  ap- 
proved a  Framework  in  Social  Studies  for  grades  nine  to  twelve,  inclusive,  and 
requested  tho  Division  of  Secondary  Education  to  provide  an  amplification  which 
could  be  used  by  the  high  schools  of  the  state.   The  adopted  framework  is: 

Ninth  Grade:         I.  World  of  Industry  (state  and  nation), 
II.  Scientific  Development, 
III.  Vocational  Opportunities j 

Tenth  Grade:  Y/orld  History} 

Eleventh  Grade:         United  States  History  and  Civics; 

Twelfth  Grade:  Problems  of  Citicenship. 

The  amplification  stressed  the  purposes  and  desired  results  of  instruc- 
tion in  each  of  the  grade  levels.   It  was  approved,  in  general,  by  members  of  the 
curriculum  commission  who  requested  that  secondary  school  teachers  and  curriculum 
workers  bo  given  an  opportunity  for  discussion  of  this  proposed  social  studios 
program.   Two  such  meetings  were  hold  and  attended  by  a  large  number  of  representa- 
tive high  school  workers.   Following  a  day  of  discussion  and  criticism  each 
individual  was  questioned  regarding  his  reaction  to  the  proposed  uniform  social 
studies  program  for  the  high  schools  of  the  state.   The  general  opinion  was  that 
more  uniformity  is  desirable,  that  the  topics  suggested  for  grades  ten,  eleven, 
and  twelve  are  quite  satisfactory,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  further  consideration 
of  the  suggested  topic  for  grade  nine.   The  curriculum  commission  and  the  division 
will  continue  this  work  during  tho  coming  year. 

A  study  of  the  social  studios  program  in  California  junior  colleges  has 
been  made.   It  was  found  that  all  of  the  junior  colleges  arc  complying  with  the 
Education  Code  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
requiring  a  two  credit-hour  course  in  American  history  and  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States.   Aside  from  this  uniformity,  however,  it  was  found  that  there  is 
great  diversity  of  offerings  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies.   It  is  also 
apparent  that  most  of  the  courses  provided  in  this  area  arc  designed  exclusively 
for  tho  academic  student. 

There  is  neod  for  further  development  of  citizenship  instruction  for 
the  terminal  student,  for  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  not  planning  on  further 
formal  education.   Tho  development  of  such  a  program  is  the  immediate  responsibility 
of  tho  junior  colleges  with  the  active  assistance  of  the  Division  of  Sooondary 
Education. 
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DIVISION  OF  ADULT  AND  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

Organization 

Under  the  authority  of  the  California  Education  Code  any  high  school 
or  junior  college  may  establish  and  maintain  classes  for  adults  and  receive 
state  apportionment  of  funds  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance.   If  a 
school  district  has  an  average  daily  attendance  of  40  or  more  units,  it  may, 
by  complying  with  certain  standards  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  establish 
a  separate  evening  high  school  or  evening  junior  college.  During  the  current 
year  1945-46,  there  were  96  separate  evening  high  schools,  13  separate  evening 
junior  colleges  and  253  additional  day  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  which 
offered  day  or  evening  classes  for  adults. 

The  Division  of  Adult  and  Continuation  Education  which  approves  and 
supervises  these  classes  and  schools  is  composed  of  a  staff  of  three  persons  in- 
cluding a  Chief  of  the  Division,  a  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Continuation  Education, 
and  a  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Parent  Education. 

The  present  organization  of  the  adult  education  program  is  in  accord- 
ance with  legislation  which  beoame  effective  on  September  15,  1945.   (it  has 
become  clear  that  further  legislation  will  be  required  to  make  the  provisions 
of  this  act  administratively  feasible.) 

Purposes  and  Objectives 

The  purpose  of  the  California  adult  education  program  in  its  inception 
was  to  provide  non-English  speaking  immigrants  with  an  opportunity  to  learn 
English  and  prepare  themselves  for  naturalization  examinations.   From  these 
early  beginnings  the  curriculum  has  expanded  from  two  or  three  subjects  to  courses 
covering  every  important  field  of  learning.   It  is  now  recognized  that  successful 
adjustments  in  personal  relationships  and  participation  in  democratic  living 
require  constant  and  vigorous  training  throughout  adult  life.   The  present  ob- 
jectives of  adult  education  in  pxiblic  schools  are*   Education  for  home,  civic, 
and  vocational  efficiency;  education  for  individual  development. 

The  Program  in  1944-45 

1.  Trailing  for  ¥Jar  Industry 

At  the  beginning  of  the  biennium  the  emphasis  in  adult 
education  was  on  "training  for  war  industry".  During  the 
years  1941  through  1943  this  program  had  been  very  large 
but  became  a  skeleton  program  in  1944  and  disappeared  in 
1945.   There  was  a  gradual  transition  from  the  war  training 
program  to  education  in  the  reconversion  period. 

2,  Adult  Education  in  the  Rocomrersion  Period 

In  the  United  States  more  than  1,000,000  veterans  are  in 
school  and  17,000  now  applications  are  received  each  day. 
California  must  bo  prepared  to  supply  educational  programs 
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for  ono-sixth  of  all  the  veterans  who  are  securing  thoir 
education  undor  tho  G,  I,  Bill  of  Rights,  What  this  in- 
flux of  vatarans  into  California  moons  to  adult  education 
is  illustrated  by  tho  increase  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  two  Los  Angelas  evening  high  school s--one,  which  had  a 
normal  average  daily  attendance  of  125,  increased  to  215} 
another  went  from  150  to  250.   In  the  first  case  the 
enrollment  increased  by  1,350,  in  the  second  by  1,500, 

Veterans  are  having  a  most  wholesome  influence  on  trends 
in  adult  education. 

The  Present  Program 

During  the  year  1945-46,  there  has  been  general  acceptance  of  the 
responsibility  to  provide  education  to  meet  six  specific  needs  of  adults, 

1,  Retraining  for  jobs  both  for  veterans  and  for  many  more  who 
must  change  their  occupations.   The  apprentices  in  both 
industrial  and  agricultural  fields  are  expanding  rapidly. 
Adult  schools  in  every  section  of  the  state  are  taking  part 
in  this  program, 

2,  Training  for  business  practice  to  veterans  who  plan  to 
enter  the  small  business  field, 

3,  General  cultural  training,   (A  natural  result  of  extensive 
travel  of  veterans  and  their  families.) 

4,  Preparation  for  civil  life.  Social-civic  classes  are  improv- 
ing in  quality  and  increasing  in  number.  Ninety-seven 
communities  have  organized  discussion  groups  on  public  affairs, 

5,  The  maintenance  of  a  healthy  body  and  mind.  Since  the  end  of 
the  war,  there  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  physical 
education  program  in  adult  schools  and  classes, 

6,  Education  for  family  life.   Throughout  the  state,  well  de- 
signed courses  in  homemaking  are  offerod.   The  importance 
of  the  whole  field  of  education  for  family  living  has  been 
recognized  officially  in  the  appointment  of  a  Chiof  of  tho 
Buroau  of  Parent  Education, 

Size  of  the  Program 

V.;hen  the  peak  of  tho  war  training  program  was  passed,  tho  total  enroll- 
ment in  all  adult  schools  and  classes  in  tho  state  dropped  from  a  high  of  979,778 
in  1941  to  635,040  in  1944.  Tho  enrollment  was  approximately  the  same  in  1944-45 
as  it  was  at  tho  end  of  1944,  and  remained  the  same  until  January,  1946,  At  that 
time  the  influx  of  veterans  into  adult  sohools  caused  a  steady  increase  in  enroll- 
ment until  the  end  of  tho  school  year, 

Incroaso  in  Staff 

On  June  1,  1946,  a  Chief  for  tho  Buroau  of  Parent  Education  was  appointed, 
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This  position,  vacant  during  tho  war  years,  was  refilled  as  a  result  of  state- 
wide demand  for  specialized  leaders  in  the  field  of  family  living. 


BUREAU  OF  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 


Purposes  and  Objectives 

The  Bureau  of  Continuation  Education  exercises  general  supervision  over 
the  part-time  education  programs  which  are  maintained  by  secondary  schools  to 
provide  instruction  for  pupils  under  18  years  of  age  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school  before  graduation  to  accept  employment. 

The  bureau  seeks:   To  obtain  compliance  with  tho  provisions  of  the 
Education  Code  relating  to  continuation  education;  to  explain  the  application 
of  such  provisions  within  the  local  school  district;  to  assist  school  administra- 
tors in  organizing  and  reorganizing  continuation  programs;  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration, curricula,  methods  of  instruction,  and  teaching  materials  in 
continuation  programs;  to  cooperate  with  organizations  of  administrators,  coordina- 
tors, counselors  and  toachors  of  continuation  programs  in  developing  a  professional 
spirit  and  higher  standards  of  performance  among  persons  working  in  continuation 
education;  to  provide  more  adequate  teacher  training  opportunities  for  continua- 
tion education  teachers;  to  approve  separate  continuation  high  schools;  to  con- 
sider applications  of  schools  to  conduct  continuation  classes  at  hours  other  than 
8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  and  recommend  action  by  the  Governor  on  such  applications; 
and  to  process  applications  of  schools  for  reimbursement  from  the  state  for  the 
costs  of  maintaining  coordination  service. 

Progress  During  1944-46- 

The  Legislature  in  1945  passed  two  acts  relating  to  continuation  educa- 
tion.  One  provided  that  continuation  high  schools  be  added  to  the  list  of 
authorized  high  schools  in  California.   The  other  required  that  some  type  of 
educational  program  be  provided  by  a  school  district  for  any  minors  subject  to 
compulsory  continuation  education  living  within  the  district.   (The  law  formerly 
exempted  districts  having  less  than  50  minors.) 

Following  the  enactment  of  these' laws  the  Bureau  of  Continuation  Educa- 
tion conducted  a  series  of  state,  regional,  and  county  conferences  to  acquaint 
secondary  school  administrators  with  the  new  provisions. 

The  bureau  assisted  a  section  committee  of  the  Association  of  California 
Secondary  School  Administrators  in  conducting  a  state-wide  study  of  continuation 
education.   The  material  gathered  will  be  valuable  in  formulating  additional 
legislation. 

The  bureau  has  made  state-wide  surveys  relating  to  costs  of  continua- 
tion programs,  curricula,  and  counseling  and  guidance  activities  in  continuation 
education. 
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The  bureau  has  cooperated  with  the  Northern  and  Southern  California 
Continuation  Education  Associations  in  the  preparation  and  publication  in  1945 
of  a  Manual  on  Continuation  Education,  A  supplement  to  this  manual  is  in 
preparation. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  planned  and  organized  a  "Symposium  on  Continua- 
tion Education  in  California"  which  was  published  in  the  California  Journal  of 
Secondary  Education,  February,  1945, 

At  the  request  of  the  bureau,  workshops  on  continuation  education  were 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  Summer  Sessions  of  1944  and 
1945,   Similar  training  programs  at  other  teacher  training  institutions  are 
planned. 

Opportunities  of  employment  due  to  the  war  effort  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  continuation  pupils.   This  increase  reached 
the  peak  in  1943-44  when  41,200  continuation  pupils  were  enrolled  in  districts 
requesting  reimbursement  for  coordination  service,   (This  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  the  program.)   In  1944-45  there  was  a  slight  decline  to  38,788;  while  in 
1945-46  there  was  a  sharp  recession  to  25,369.   Many  youths  formerly  employed 
are  returning  to  full-time  school.   This  trend  is  desirable. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  one-third  in  the  last  three 
years  in  the  number  of  schools  maintaining  continuation  education  programs.  En- 
couraged by  the  legislation  of  1945,  many  smaller  schools  have  organized  programs < 

There  has  dovelopod  a  greater  diversity  in  the  type  of  continuation 
programs  maintained.  In  addition  to  enrolling  continuation  pupils  in  a  separate 
continuation  high  school  or  in  continuation  classes  in  a  regular  high  school, 
thoy  are  frequently  enrolled  in  regular  high  school  classes,  day  and  evening 
classes  for  adults,  Saturday  continuation  classes,  apprenticeship  classes  and 
supervised  home  study. 

While  the  legislation  enacted  in  1945  has  strengthened  the  continuation 
education  program,  there  is  need  for  additional  legislation  in  at  least  the 
following  areas:   Clarification  of  the  authority  of  the  school  district  to  ous- 
pend  or  revoke  work  permits;  extension  of  the  truancy  law  to  16  and  17  year  old 
minors;  adoption  of  a  plan  of  state  financial  support  which  meets  the  needs  of 
the  continuation  program  and  is  consistent  with  the  total  program  of  state 
support  for  education. 


BUREAU  OF  PARENT  EDUCATION 


In  the  Spring  of  1946  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Parent 
Education  was  reestablished,  at  the  request  of  groups  of  parents  throughout  the 
state. 

Purpose 

The  Bureau  of  Parent  Education  assumes  general  supervision  over  parent 
education  classes  organized  in  evening  high  schools  and  classes  for  adults.  The 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  holds  conferences  with  P-T.A.'s,  various  community  agencies, 
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schools,  administrators  and  parent  education  teachers,  develops  suggested  parent 
education  programs  for  schools  and  community  agencies,  and  develops  curriculum 
material  for  the  various  specific  phases  of  parent  education.   Ho  works  with 
educational  institutions  in  developing  toachor  training  programs.   He  visits 
parent  education  classes  throughout  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  giving  guidance 
and  information  to  teachers  on  problems  such  as  physical  and  mental  growth,  play, 
self-expression,  and  speech  handicaps  of  children.   He  reviews  reports  on  parent 
education  classes  and  conducts  research  pertinent  to  the  state  program  of  parent 
education. 

Summary  of  Activities  of  the  Bureau 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  -of  Parent  Education  was  on  duty  for  only  one 
month  of  the  biennium,  Juno,  1946,   In  this  short  time  his  activities  included 
interviewing  and  talking  to  people  regarding  the  needs  in  the  fiold  of  parent 
education  to  which  his  office  might  make  a  contribution;  conferences  with  the 
parent  education  chairman  of  the  California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  School  Welfare  and  Attendance  Department, 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  began  a  series  of  five  workshops  with  the 
California  Youth  Authority  in  Chico,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles, 
designed  to  stimulate  community  coordination  and  improve  youth  services. 

A  meeting  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Fresno  was  attended 
by  approximately  25  community  loaders  in  the  field  of  adult  and  particularly 
parent  education. 

Cooperation  of  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

The  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  is  continuing  its  program  of 
active  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Adult  and  Continuation  Education  and  the 
Bureau  of  Parent  Education.   Its  offices  have  arranged  for  conference  groups  in 
all  P-T.A.  Districts  for  meetings  with  the  Chief  of  the  Buroau,  and  have  joined 
in  sending  him  to  the  National  Workshop  for  Parent  Education  leaders  mooting  at 
Northwestern  Univorsity. 
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DIVISION  OF  READJUSTMENT  EDUCATION 


Purpose  of  the  Division 

The  Division  of  Readjustment  Education  came  into  existence  through 
action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  a  special  meeting  on  August  17,  1944, 
when  the  Board  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  that  a  Division  of  Readjustment  Education  be  established  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  Through  enactment  of  Chapter  59,  Statutes  4th  Extra 
Session,  55th  Legislature,  the  Department  of  Education  was  given  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  providing  for  the  education  of  veterans  in  California  under 
applicable  acts  of  Congress  and  rules  and  regulations  adopted  thereunder,  and  for 
the  supervision  and  coordination  thereof.  For  the  purpose  of  discharging  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  given  the  Department  of  Education  by  said  Chapter  the 
division  came  into  existence. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  division  have  been  defined  as  follows: 

1.  To  approve  educational  institutions  to  offer  training  to  veterans  under 
Public  Law  346. 

2.  To  supervise  contractual  relations  between  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Veterans  Administration  and  on  behalf  of  the  public  educa- 
tional institutions. 

3.  To  develop  desired  uniformity  in  evaluation  procedures. 

4.  To  coordinate  the  advisement  program  in  the  approved  institutions. 

5.  To  disseminate  pertinent  information  on  veteran  education. 

Progress 

On  or  about  November  1,  1944  Robert  R.  Hartzell  assumed  the  duties  of 
Chief  of  the  Division.  On  January  15,  1945  Ralph  W.  Mitchell  assumed  the  duties 
of  Assistant  Chief  and  served  with  Mr.  Hartzell  in  the  Sacramento  office.  These 
two  men  and  two  clerical  assistants  served  in  their  respective  capacities  until 
July  1,  1945. 

By  July  1,  1945,  approximately  850  educational  institutions  had  been 
approved  to  offer  training  under  Public  Law  346.   Included  in  the  list  were  the 
public  high  schools,  adult  schools,  junior  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities 
which  had  been  granted  blanket  approval  by  virtue  of  their  accreditation  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  University  of  California. 

With  the  exception  of  the  approval  of  educational  institutions  the  year 
1944-45  must  be  viewed  as  a  formative  period.  Contractual  relations  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  had  been  developed  to  a  point  where  the  program  was  ready 
to  move  forward.  The  newness  of  the  program  linked  with  the  necessity  of  securing 
opinions  from  the  Attorney  General's  office  had  retarded  this  aspect  of  the  pro- 
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gram.  Likewise  the  scope  of  the  veterans  educational  program  had  been  sufficiently- 
limited  to  preclude  any  accomplishment  of  the  last  three  objectives  listed. 

On  July  1,  1945,  Dr.  Buel  F.  Enyeart  replaced  Mr.  Robert  R.  Hartzell  as 
Chief  of  the  Division  and  by  the  close  of  the  same  month  Axel  C.  Jensen  had  re- 
placed Ralph  W.  Mitchell  as  Assistant  Chief.  The  office  previously  established  in 
Sacramento  was  retained  and  an  additional  office  was  established  in  Los  Angeles  and 
designated  as  the  home  office  for  the  Chief  of  the  Division.  By  October,  194§ , 
two  technical  assistants  had  been  added  to  the  staff.  While  one  assistant  was 
assigned  the  specific  field  of  evaluation  and  one  the  field  of  advisement,  both 
assistants  helped  in  investigating  institutions  desiring  approval  and  made  recom- 
mendations accordingly. 

Subsequent  dissemination  of  information  from  this  office  and  through 
other  channels,  in  addition  to  changes  in  Public  Law  346,  brought  such  a  rush  of 
applications  from  institutions  desiring  approval  that  the  staff  was  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Not  only  did  it  become  necessary  to  draft  more 
rigid  rules  for  approval,  but  the  problem  of  eliminating  and  refusing  unqualified 
institutions  became  acute.  It  was  obviously  impossible  for  the  division  to  either 
adequately  carry  on  a  complete  program  or  attain  the  objectives  defined  for  it. 
This  condition  was  alleviated  by  a  $50,000  appropriation  measure  which  was  passed 
by  the  1st  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  56th  Legislature.  This  measure  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  staff  members  to  a  total  of  eight  professional  members  and  seven 
clerical  assistants. 

The  duties  of  the  professional  members  of  the  staff  are  as  follows: 
1)  The  chief  and  assistant  chief  are  engaged  in  the  handling  of  administrative 
problems,  public  relations  and  the  supervision  of  contractual  relations  with  the 
Veterans  Administration.  2)  One  technical  assistant  devotes  full  time  to  advise- 
ment and  to  coordinating  the  establishment  of  Veterans  Administration  Guidance 
Centers.  3)  One  treats  with  the  evaluation  of  win  service"  experiences,  the 
supervision  of  the  Veterans  Information  Clearance  Center  and  coordination  of  the 
work  of  the  newly  certified  list  of  institutions  approved  to  administer  Form  rtC 
of  the  General  Educational  Development  Tests.  4)  Four  devote  full  time  to 
investigating  institutions  desiring  approval  under  Public  Law  346  as  well  as 
making  subsequent  checks  on  institutions  so  approved. 

Approximately  1,400  schools  have  been  approved.  Three  schools  were 
investigated  for  each  one  that  was  approved  during  the  past  year  and  it  was  found 
necessary  during  the  same  period  to  remove  25  schools  from  the  approved  list. 

It  has  been  necessary  constantly  to  revise  the  standards  for  granting 
approval.  The  latest  revision  became  effective  July  12,  1946.  Late  in  1945  a 
committee  on  approval  was  created,  the  function  of  which  was  to  hear  appeals  of 
institutions  held  by  this  division  to  be  unqualified  to  offer  training  to  veterans. 
Two  cases  have  been  referred  to  the  board. 

Contractual  relations  with  the  Veterans  Administration  have,  of  necessity, 
undergone  a  number  of  changes.  It  was  obvious  from  the  beginning  that  many  insti- 
tutions with  heavy  veteran  enrollments,  especially  junior  colleges,  would  be  unable 
to  do  an  adequate  job  on  the  60  dollar  per  semester  remuneration  basis.  Much 
attention  has  been  given  this  matter.  The  result  is  that  today  high  schools  and 
statvj  colleges  may  bill  the  Veterans  Administration  on  the  basis  of  $60.00  per 
semester  while  public  junior  colleges  are  permitted  to  bill  on  the  basis  of 
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$100.00  per  semester  for  each  eligible  veteran.  All  of  these  schools  may,  as  an 
alternate  method,  charge  the  Veterans  Administration  on  the  basis  of  instructional 
costs  as  set  forth  in  Veterans  Administration  Circular  47. 

In  November,  1945,  the  division  entered  upon  a  program  of  developing 
uniformity  in  evaluation  procedures.  Specific  recommendations  were  made  to  the 
public  schools  and  following  small  group  meetings  and  general  conferences  on  the 
subject,  the  practices  pursued  crystallized  into  a  uniform  pattern.  It  is  believed 
the  evaluation  policies  in  California  educational  institutions  are  sufficiently 
uniform  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  veterans  who  may  desire  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation in  this  state. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  biennium  the  advisement  program 
initiated  late  in  1945  was  stimulated  and  improved  through  additional  personnel. 
Every  secondary  school  early  designated  one  faculty  member  as  a  veterans  adviser. 
Through  these  advisers  much  constructive  help  was  given  to  the  veteran  in  his 
home  locale. 

Through  close  cooperation  with  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the  public 
schools  the  division  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  10  guidance  centers  with  an 
equal  number  in  the  process  of  being  formed.  As  the  fiscal  year  closed  the 
division  was  actively  engaged  in  certifying  an  approved  list  of  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  tests  to  veterans. 

Information  on  veteran  education  has  been  disseminated  through  a  variety 
of  methods.  Thousands  of  letters  of  information  have  been  written  to  individual 
veterans.  School  officials  have  been  kept  informed  of  current  conditions  through 
a  series  of  Veteran  Education  Service  Letters,  discussion  groups,  and  conferences. 
Lists  of  approved  educational  institutions  have  been  given  wide  circulation  as 
have  other  bulletins  of  an  informative  nature.  The  results  of  objective  studies 
have  been  publicized.  Finally,  a  Veterans  Information  Clearance  Center  has  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  disseminating  information  on  edu- 
cational and  housing  vacancies  at  the  different  institutions  and  communities.  The 
proper  directing  of  veterans  should  go  far  toward  accommodating  the  thousands  who 
will  seek  admission  to  California  schools  in  the  fall  of  1946. 
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DIVISION  OP  HEALTH,  PlflfSICAL  EDUCATION  AiiD  RECREATION 


Objectives,  of  the  Division 

The  maximum  development  of  health,  physical  fitness  and  leisure  time 
interests  of  children,  youth  and  adults  has  "been  one  of  the  major  objectives  of 
the  public  schools  in  California. 

The  responsibility  for  the  achievement  of  maximum  fitness  on  the  part 
of  those  serving  on  the  war  or  home  fronts  became  even  more  significant  during 
the  peak  of  the  fighting  period,  when  the  degree  of  fitness  of  our  people  was 
considered  a  major  determining  factor  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  war.  Calif- 
ornia school  teachers  and  officials  accepted  the  challenge  war  laid  down; 
results  achieved  were  accomplished"  with  more  than  1,000  men  and  300  women — 
previously  physical  education  teachers  in  the  state — in  the  armed  forces. 

Limited  facilities  for  health  and  physical  education  and  recreation 
were  factors  influencing  results.   Such  conditions  prevailed  almost  universally 
in  school  districts  in  which  housing  projects  served  families  of  men  and  women 
connected  with  military  services  or  war  industries. 

Despite  all  this,  Californians  fared  better  than  residents  of  other 
states.  The  state,  during  World  War  I,  enacted  a  state  physical  education  law 
providing  for  daily  elementary  and  secondary  school  instruction,  and  a  minimum 
of  two  hours  weekly  in  junior  colleges.  California  compared  most  favorably 
with  other  states  in  a  United  States  Office  of  Education  survey  in  1945  which 
showed  that  during  the  1943-44  school  year  only  50  per  cent  of  boys  and  46.7 
per  cent  of  girls  registered  as  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  in 
America  were  enrolled  in  instructional  classes  in  physical  education.  Only 
20  per  cent  of  these  boys  and  12  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  enrolled  in 
instructional  classes  in  health  education., 


are: 


Some  of  the  objectives  the  division  has  met  or  is  continuing  to  meet 

1.  Adequate  medical  and  dental  service  for  all  students,  utilizing 
volunteer  service  when  necessary. 

2.  Determination  of  health  status  of  students  before  programs  of 
vigorous  exercise  are  attempted.   Special  classes  for  remedial 
work  should  be  provided  for  pupils  with  organic  or  physical 
defects. 

3.  Maximum  amounts  of  physical  education  periods  should  be  devoted 
to  instruction  in  vigorous  physical  activity  for  all  normal 
pupils.   Instruction  should  be  given  to  all  pupils  in  all  classes 
in  the  basics  of  correct  body  mechanics. 

4.  Administrative  officers  of  school  districts  should  reexamine  their 
physical  education  programs,  to  develop  student  strength,  endurance, 
agility  and  coordination, 

5.  Other  curriculum  offerings  and  unsupervised  out-of-school  activity 
should  not  be  substituted  for  physical  education  instruction. 
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6.  Extensive  intramural  programs  should  be  organized  to  include  the 
greatest  percentage  of  pupils  within  facility  ranges.  High  schools 
and  junior  colleges  should  continue  inter scholastic  athletic 
competition. 

7.  Swimming  and  lifesaving  programs  should  he  provided  for  all  persons. 
Each  noimal  pupil  should  pa3s  satisfactorily  the  American  Red  Cr^ss 
intermediate  RWimmiag  test  as  a  graduation  requirement  in  high  school 
or  junior  college.  Elementary  school  instruction  in  swimming  should 
be  given  where  possible. 

8.  Some  form  of  individual  health  and  accident  insurance  should  be 
provided  for  all  children  in  school.  Enabling  legislation  should 
be  enacted  to  provide  such  insurance  through  schools  at  reasonable 
cost. 

9.  More  supervision  should  be  provided  to  meet  demands  for  in-service 
training,  because  of  the  loss  of  trained  teachers. 

10.  Superintendents  of  schools  and  governing  boards  of  school  districts 
should  assure  adequate  funds  for  physical  and  health  education  to 
meet  standards  for  civilian  and  military  service. 

Physioal  Fitness  Institutes 

The  division,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
sponsored  two  regional  physical  fitness  institutes — at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  and  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles — at  which  eight 
nationally  known  leaders  in  health,  physical  education  and  recreation  participated. 

Health  Education 

During  the  biennium  appointment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  School  Health 
was  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Director  of  Public 
Health,  each  of  whom  chose  six  members.  The  Committee  is  designed  to  study  state 
policies  in  school  health  and  develop  procedures  by  which  the  departments  may 
aid  in  health  education.  The  state  committee  has  served  as  a  model  for  county, 
municipal  and  district  agencies  of  government  having  similar  concerns. 

Increased  awareness  of  the  need  for  health  education  resulted  recently 
in  the  establis  ment  of  a  Consultant  in  Health  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Through  funds  received  during  the  last  two  years  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  a  health  education  project  was  established.  California  in  1944  was 
selected  as  one  of  34  states  to  particpate. 

The  California  Community  Health  Education  project,  sponsored  by  the 
Departments  of  Public  Health  and  Education,  is  located  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  with  headquarters  at  Fresno  State  College.  The  project  is  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  division  chief,  with  a  project  director  appointed  in  July,  1944. 

The  project  has  assisted  secondary  schools  and  public  health  departments 
to  study  and  develop  plans  for  the  improvement  of  thdr  school  and  community  health 
programs.  Effective  procedures  will  lead  to  better  health  education  in  schools 
and  communities  throughout  California. 
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During  the  biennium  the  major  emphasis  has  been  to  provide  schools, 
public  health  departments  and  lay  groups  with  opportunities  for  in-service 
education  in  school  and  community  health.  These  were  sponsored; 

1.  A  Health  Education  Workshlp  at  the  Sierra  Summer  School  site, 
Fresno  State  College,  Huntington  Lake,  whioh  65  teachers,  nurses, 
school  officials  and  doctors  attended.  Plans  were  made  to 
organize  health  committees  in  communities  represented. 

2.  Conferences  on  health  education  were  conducted  in  Fresno,  Turlook 
and  Tulare  during  the  1944-45  school  year. 

3.  A. second  workshop  was  held  in  August,  1945,  which  151  persons 
attended.  This  group  developed  the  preliminary  draft  of  the 
Teaching  Guide  in  Health  Education  for  Secondary  Schools,  and 
made  recommendations  by  college  groups  for  the  Requirements  in 
Health  Education  for  the  General  Secondary  Credential. 

4.  County  group  meetings  on  community  public  health  problems  were  led 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Local  Health  Service. 

Project  funds  have  provided  speakers  and  discussion  leaders  for 
meetings  on  community  health  problems;  the  project  is  also  responsible  for 
arranging  consultant  services  from  governmental  agencies. 

During  the  biennium  the  Consultant  in  School  Health  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  Project  Director  met  with  the  new  school 
health  committees  in  48  secondary  schools  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  set 
up  frameworks  and  stimulate  interest  in  school  health  programs. 

In  December,  1945,  a  Health  Education  Consultant  was  employed  jointly 
by  Fresno  State  College  and  the  Community  Health  Education  Project.  Services 
offered  by  the  consultant  were:   Individual  consultant  services  to  participating 
high  schools,  a  series  of  workshops  conducted  in  three  centers  of  the  project 
area  for  teachers;  and  an  evening  class  at  the  college  to  study  curriculum 
planning  for  health  education  in  secondary  schools. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  consultant  the  project  supervisor  was  able  to 
work  considerably  with  non-official  agencies  and  lay  groups.  During  the  last 
year  Fresno  County  was  selected  for  more  concentrated  work  in  Community  Health 
Education.  A  county-wide  health  committee  is  being  organized  through  the  County 
Coordinating  Council. 

Through  the  funds  made  available  by  the  foundation  grant,  the  project 
was  able  to  focus  the  attention  of  school  administrators,  teachers,  public  health 
personnel,  and  community  leaders  on  apparent  needs  in  school  and  community  health. 

The  Departments  of  Education  and  Public  Health  agree  many  of  the  activi- 
ties which  have  been  effective  in  improving  school  and  community  health  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  communities  should  have  significance  for  the  entire  state. 

On  Augast  20,  1946,  the  foundation  approved  funds  totalling  $112,000 
for  an  extended  program,  covering  a  three-  ear  period  starting  in  September. 
The  extended  program  plans  on  three  more  state  teacher  colleges — Chico,  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego— each  serving  as  the  nucleus  of  local  prq^ects. 
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Physical  Education  Program 

During  the  bienniua  the  division  prepared  and  distributed  recommendations 
for  developing  total  fitness  through  a  program  of  physical  education  in  elementary 
schools.  It  was  emphasized  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  school  officials 
snd  teachers  to  give  attention  to  the  health  of  each  child  and  provide  a  program 
conforming  to  scientific  principles.  The  program  should  be  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  individual. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  instructional  period  in  physical  activities 
should  not  be  less  than  a  half  hour  daily,  exclusive  of  recesses  and  the  lunch 
period.  This  recommendation  goes  beyond  requirement  a  of  School  Code  Section 
3.734  which  provides  for  a  minimum  period  of  20  minutes  in  each  school  day  for 
instruction.  The  program,  adapted  .to  various  age  levels,  should  include 
rhythms,  stunts,  hunting  games,  relays,  individual  and  dual  sports,  team  games, 
and  fundamentals  of  body  mechanics  (not  calisthenics). 

It  is  recommended  consideration  be  given  to  extension  of  the  school 
day  to  provide  opportunity  for  greater  use  by  all  children  under  teacher 
supervision  of  the  expensive,  extensive  equipment  available  in  school  play  areas 
and  not  in  the  children's  homes. 

The  physical  education  program  should  be  modified  for  children  who 
need  special  care.  For  certain  children  rest  is  more  beneficial  than  activity. 
Children  assigned  to  rest  should  again  undertake  modified  physical  education 
activity  as  soon  as  possible. 

Adequately  trained  physical  education  teachers  and  supervisors  should 
be  provided  to  assist  classroom  teachers  in  planning  and  organizing  well 
balanced  physical  education  programs.  If  the  correct  mechanical  use  of  the 
body  is  to  be  obtained,  attention  throughout  the  entire  day  must  be  provided. 

Classroom  teachers  in  elementary  schools  should  be  trained  to  carry 
on  programs  of  rhythmical  activities,  generally,  for  a  minimum  of  one  physical 
education  period  a  week  for  upper  grade  boys  and  girls,  and  two  full  periods 
or  the  equivalent  weekly  in  the  primary  grades.  A  coeducational  program  should 
be  maintained  for  all  grades  with  a  minimum  of  one  period  of  instruction  a  week. 
Recess  and  noon  periods  should  be  arranged  to  offer  additional  opportunities 
for  boys  and  girls  to  share  games  and  activities. 

Physical  skill  tests  should  be  established  for  students  in  grades  five, 
six,  seven  and  eight.  Tests  should  be  apart  in  balanced  weekly  programs;  a 
few  of  the  tests  should  be  organized  during  each  sports  season.  Tests  should 
assist  students  in  hand-eye  coordination,  proper  agility,  strength,  endurance, 
arm  and  shoulder  girdle  strength,  and  speed. 

Physical  Education  Activity  Programs  for  Secondary  School  Boys 

The  following  outlines  a  proposed  activity  program  recommended  by 
the  department  to  be  adapted  to  needs  of  high  school  boys,  to  provide  each  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  maximum  fitness  as  a  prerequisite  for  civilian  or  military 
service. 
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All  schools  should  provide  medical  examinations  for  each  pupil  at  least 
once  during  each  school  level,  and  no  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  intensive  program  without  such  examination.  All  pupils  participating  in 
intramural  or  interscholastic  athletics  should  he  examined  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  or  sport  season. 

In  the  medical  examination,  pupils  should  be  classified  into:  Division 
A,  the  unlimited  group  which  may  participate  in  the  complete  program;  Division  B, 
those  with  defects  or  limitations  requiring  a  modified  program  or  remedial 
treatment.  Since  the  complete  program  is  intensive  and  strenuous,  doubtless 
a  fairly  large  number  will  not  be  fitted  to  participate,  provision  should  be 
as  carefully  made  for  the  restricted  program. 

The  Normal  Program: 

This  should  be  divided  into  five  groups  of  activities:  Aquatics,  agility 
exercises  a.nd  games,  self-defense,  track  and  field  (adapted  to  military  needs), 
and  team  sports. 

These  five  selection  groups  should  be  based  on  what  also  seem  to  be 
war  needs:  Ability  of  every  man  to  handle  himself  in  water;  in  getting  around, 
over  and  under  land  obstacles,  in  direct  hand-to-hand  fighting,  in  running 
swiftly  or  for  long  distances,  vaulting  fences  and  jumping  ditches;  and  to 
develop  fighting  spirit,  stamina,  and  perseverance  that  should  also  result  from 
participation  in  team  sports. 

A  program  of  elements  from  one  or  two  groups  will  be  un satisfactory! 
balanced  distribution  among  all  five  is  required. 

Boys  assigned  to  a  group  for  unlimited  activity  should  be  observed 
carefully  to  be  sure  they  do  not  overdo  or  injure  themselves  because  of  awkward- 
ness or  lack  of  preliminary  training. 

A  battery  of  tests  of  physical  fitness  for  boys  in  secondary  schools 
was  prepared  by  a  state  committee,  and  is  published  by  the  department  in  bulletin 
form  as  The  California  Physical  Fitness  Pentathlon. 

Systematic  instruction  should  be  given  all  pupils  in  military  hygiene, 
basic  safety  techniques,  and  first  aid.  This  should  be  in  addition  to  the  time 
regularly  allotted  to  physical  activity  instruction. 

Physical  Education  Activity  Programs  for  Girls  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  program  is  directed  towards  types  of  activity  designed  to 
develop  strength,  endurance,  and  maintain  and  increase  nervous  stability.  Each 
girl  should  understand  the  contribution  physical  education  makes  to  individual 
fitness. 

Activities  for  girls  should  be  based  on  an  understanding  of  individual 
health  needs  obtained  through  physical  examination.  Remediable  conditions 
should  be  tha  basis  for  classifying  restricted  programs.   The  school  should 
cooperate  with  the  home  in  dealing  with  cases  of  malnutrition,  defective  eyes 
and  ears,  teeth,  heart,  posture,  dysmenorrhea,  and  general  health. 
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For  the  girl  absent  due  to  illness,  the  school  should  assume  the 
responsibility  of  adjusting  her  academic  and  physical  education  programs  until 

such  time  as  she  can  safely  enter  a  normal  program. 
The  normal  program  should  include: 

1.  Body  Mechanics;  Every  girl  should  receive  instruction  in  posture, 
efficient  use  of  muscles  in  all  types  of  activities,  together  with 
exercises  for  relieving  specific  muscular  strains  and  fatigue, 
and  techniques  of  relaxation.   Girls  assigned  to  remedial  or 
restricted  activities  will  include  those  with  faulty  postural 
alignment,  foot  and  leg  defects,  malnutrition,  menstrual  disturbances, 
asthma,  organic  disturbances,  and  post-operation  or  post-illness 
conditions.  Individual  exercises,  rhythm,  modified  games,  relaxa- 
tion and  rest  are  activities  enabling  every  girl  to  reach  her  own 
peak  of  fitness. 

2.  Games:  These  should  provide  an  outlet  for  enjoyment,  build  morale 
and  relieve  strain.  They  include  hunting,  tag,  and  "it"  games, 
relays,  team  contests,  individual  and  dual  games.  It  is  also  vitally 
important  to  prepare  pupils  for  enjoyment  of  leisure  in  later  living. 

3*  Rhythms:  Rhythm  instruction  should  include  all  forms,  with 
emphasis  on  development  of  poise  and  self-confidence  and  may 
include  free  and  creative  rhythms,  social,  folk,  clog  and  character 
dancing. 

4.  Aquatics:  This  should  include  the  techniques  of  handling  the  body 
in  the  water  for  safety,  for  harmonious  body  development,  for 
strength  and  endurance,  recreation  and  enjoyment.  The  following 
exercises  are  suggested  (included  in  Red  Cross  Water  Safety 
Program) l-  Basic  strokes;  floating  methods  for  long  periods; 
simple  diving;  life  saving  and  water  safety. 

5.  Gymnastics:  This  activity  should  be  conducted  in  secondary  schools 
only  under  trained  supervision,  and  with  an  understanding  of  purpose. 

6.  Stunts  and  Tumbling:   These  should  emphasize  safety  skills. 

Participation  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  such  activities  as  tennis, 
badminton,  volleyball,  and  various  dance  forms  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  well-rounded  program.  Personal  contact  games  should  not  be  included 
in  co-educational  programs. 

Recreation  Functions  of  the  Division 

The  growth  of  the  concept  that  recreation  is  a  function  of  the  state 
government  is  fairly  general  throughout  the  United  States.  California  is  one 
of  four  states  in  the  nation  which  made  unusual  progrss  during  1944-46  in 
establishing  recreation  services.   The  other  states  and  the  amount  appropriated 
by  each  are:  North  Carolina.  State  Department  of  Recreation,  $15,000  (biennium); 
Vermont,  Department  of  Recreation,  $12,000  (biennium);  and  Washington,  Division 
of  Recreation,  $250,000  from  the  General  Fund  for  allocations  to  school 
districts  to  aid  in  establishing  and  maintaining  recreation  programs. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  established  the  California  division 
July  6,  1945,  by  adopting  a  resolution  providing  that  the  hoard: 

"Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  Education  Code  Section 
186  hereby  establishes  a  Division  of  Recreation  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  functions  and  purposes  of  which  shall 
be  to  aid  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
Education  in  the  promotion  and  development  of  community  recreation 
programs  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  California  authorizing  such  services." 

Approximately  $19,000  was  made  available  in  the  supplemental  biennial 
budget  to  finance  the  activities  of  the  division.  A  full-time  position  was 
established  and  appointment  made  providing  a  Consultant  in  Recreation  February  1, 
1946.  Legal  authority  for  providing  consultant  services  is  found  in  Education 
Code  Section  24411. 

To  provide  coordination  in  recreational  programs  with  other  state 
agencies  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  recently  appointed  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation  to  which  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and  California 
Youth  Authority  were  invited  to  furnish  members.  Other  official  and  unofficial 
agencies  and  organizations  also  were  requested  to  name  committee  representatives. 

At  its  first  meeting  March  25,  1946,  members  of  the  committee 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  functions  and  activities  of  the  various  agencies 
represented.  A  committee  meeting  is  scheduled  for  fall  to  hear  a  subcommittee 
report  setting  up  a  recreation  platform  and  recommending  recreation  services 
which  should  be  provided  at  state  level. 

Education  and  recreation  have  many  oommon  goals.  Education  must  pro- 
vide for  the  teaching  of  recreational  values,  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time. 
The  schools  have  a  major  responsibility  in  making  available  school  facilities 
for  community  recreation.  These  facilities  cannot  or  should  not  be  duplicated, 
in  most  instances,  but  should  be  used  during  out-of-school  hours  to  meet 
community  needs. 

Swimming  Pools  as  Living  War  Memorials 

Swimming  pools  as  living  war  memorials  were  discussed  at  two  planning 
institutes  held  in  June,  1945,  by  the  department  in  cooperation  with  Long 
Beach  and  Sacramento  city  schools.  Co-sponsors  were:  Region  III,  American 
Commission  for  Living  War  Memorials;  California  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation;  California  Inter-scholastic  Federation;  and 
the  California  Recreation  Services  Executives  Association. 

Need  was  shown  for  each  community  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  the  teaching  of  swimming  and  water  safety,  to  accentuate  planning  and 
construction  of  such  pools  and  other  utilitarian  community  facilities  as 
living  war  memorials. 
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DIVISION  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  EDUCATION 


Establishment  of  the  Division 

Interest  in  establishing  statewide  service  in  audio-visual  education 
began  in  1935,    and  with  support  from  professional   and  lay  groups--especially  the 
California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  the  Audio-Visual  Education 
Association  of  Southern  California--was  vigorously  advanced  beginning  in  1939. 
Public  support  for  over-all  expansion  of  the   services  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  made  possible  the   creation  of  the  Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education 
in  1944.      The  Chief  of  the  Division  was  appointed  April  17,   1945, 

The  Chief  of  the  Division  has  worked  directly  with  superintendents, 
principals,    supervisors  and  teachers.      Three  regional  conferences  have  been  held 
to  consider  audio-visual  education  in  California,    and  to  study  those  factors 
which  should  determine  the  division's  future  policies  and  activities. 

What  Needs  to  be  Done 

1.  Teacher  Education:   This  is  the  foremost  problem,  which  will  con- 
tinue for  a  long  period  of  time.  Preservice  and  inservioe  education  in  the 
field  of  audio-visual-radio  education  must  be  provided  for  teachers,  superintend- 
ents, principals,  supervisors,  audio-visual  education  personnel,  and  college  and 
university  faculties. 

Availability  of  audio-visual  teaching  materials  today  greatly  outranks 
their  classroom  use.  Educational  personnel  should  know  of  available  materials, 
and  understand  their  values  in  the  instructional  processes.  All  teachers  should 
be  able  to  appraise  materials  and  evaluate  their  use;  skills  in  the  operation  of 
equipment  should  be  as  commonplace  to  them  as  the  ability  to  drive  a  car, 

"Teachers  teach  as  they  are  taught,  not  as  they  are  taught  to  teach," 
although  a  cliche,  is  in  fact  a  truism,  A  problem  of  inservioe  teacher  education 
faces  the  staffs  of  teacher  training  institutions.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  facility 
at  the  verbal  level  in  audio-visual  education  is  almost  useless.  Facility  at 
the  level  of  experience  is  the  prime  essential.  Colleges  and  universities  must 
incorporate  the  use  of  these  materials  in  their  instructional  programs. 

On  January  4,  1946,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  recognizing  the 
fundamental  need  for  competency  and  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the  use  of 
audio-visual  materials,  adopted  a  regulation,  effective  July  1,  1947,  requiring 
teacher-training  institutions  to  maintain  a  course  of  at  least  two  semester  units 
in  value  in  audio-visual-radio  education,  such  course  to  be  completed  successfully 
by  each  applicant  for  teacher  credentials. 

2.  Availability  of  Materials  and  Professional  Services:  Widespread, 
effective  use  of  materials  cannot  be  achieved  until  they  are  more  readily  avail- 
able for  classroom  use.   Teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  use  the  materials  ex- 
tensively until  they  can  be  obtained  as  easily  as  a  book  from  the  library.  They 
must  have  professional  guidance  and  counsel  in  selections.  It  is  apparent  that 
most  schools  need  an  audio-visual  coordinator,  on  a  part  or  full-time  basis, 
responsible  for  securing  materials  for  the  rest  of  the  staff  and  to  assist 
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teachers  in  effective  use.  Audio-visual  departments  are  needed  in  the  larger 
cities  and  in  county  offices.  Several  oounties  may  combine  such  service  on  a 
regional  basis,  as  has  been  done  in  Mendocino  and  Lake  Counties. 

3,  Appraisal  and  Evaluation;  Consideration  of  this  problem  requires 
a  distinction  between  appraisal  and  evaluation,,  A  statement  of  a  film's  general 
worthwhileness  for  educational  purposes  should  be  regarded  as  an  appraisal. 
Individuals  and  groups  will  be  needed  to  make  appraisals;  the  state  office  should 
disseminate  the  results. 

Evaluation  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  techniques  of  utilization 
and  the  results  or  outcomes  of  use.  It  involves  judgments  which  are  dependent 
upon  the  situation  in  which  the  material  is  being  used  and  include  factors  such 
as  availability  of  the  material  at  the  appropriate  time,  the  purposes  for  which 
the  material  is  used,  and  the  teacher's  skill  in  using  the  material, 

4,  Services  of  Local  Audio-Visual  Departments:  Personnel  responsible 
for  audio-visual  education  departments  in  cities  and  counties  have  expressed  need 
for  a  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  their  services.  They 
want  to  know  hoi'/  to  improve  their  departments  through  the  development  of  new 
services,  the  extension  or  expansion  of  old  services,  what  materials  and  equip- 
ment to  buy,  what  percentage  of  the  budget  to  spend  for  personnel,  equipment  and 
materials.  These  and  many  other  problems  related  to  good  administration  of  audio- 
visual education  departments  present  a  challenge  not  only  to  the  division  but  to 
everyone  in  the  field, 

5,  Room  Darkening;  A  pronounced  trend  in  classroom  design  is  to  admit 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  natural,  uncontrolled  light.  With  the  increased 
use  of  audio-visual  projection  materials  such  as  motion  pictures,  film  strips  and 
lantern  slides,  some  light  control  is  necessary  in  the  classrooms.  A  limited 
solution  may  lie  in  the  use  of  daylight  projection  boxes.  However,  even  their 
use  requires  some  reduction  of  light,  especially  in  situations  having  bilateral 
lighting.  To  date,  the  most  practical  solution  seems  to  be  the  provision  of 
facilities  to  darken  most  classrooms,  if  extensive  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
is  to  be  expected, 

6,  Needed  Research;  Early  researches  in  audio-visual  education 
attempted  to  determine  whether  such  materials  were  effective,  or  whether  one 
visual  aid  was  more  effective  than  another.  Successful  use  of  these  instruc- 
tional tools  in  the  armed  forces  and  in  wartime  civilian  training  now  makes 
such  efforts  pointless. 

Research  is  needed  which  will  help  teachers  to  use  existing  materials 
more  effectively,  studies  which  will  help  pupils  develop  skills  in  seeing  and 
hearing,  and  data  which  will  help  producers  make  materials  more  nearly  in  line 
with  school  needs.  Many  administrative  problems  await  partial  solution  by  those 
interested  in  research, 

7,  Audio-Visual  Education  Services  for  the  Staff;  Staff  members  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  should  have  audio-visual  education  materials 
readily  available  to  meet  their  needs.   The  division  should  provide  them  services 
similar  to  those  furnished  to  the  staff  and  teachers  by  a  county  or  city  audio- 
visual education  department. 
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8,  Need  for  a  Service  Bulletins  A  bulletin  which  contains  information 
about  new  developments,  appraisals  of  materials  and  equipment,  sources  of  motion 
pictures,  film  strips,  lantern  slides,  and  other  items,  results  of  research  and 
descriptions  of  good  utilization  practices  is  a  service  which  schools  are  eager 
to  have. 

9.  Radio;  Many  Californians,  with  considerable  justification,  feel 
that  their  schools  are  advanced  in  audio-visual  education.  This  is  not  true  of 
the  school  use  of  radio  which  should  be  a  part  of  the  audio-visual  education 
program. 

Even  in  areas  where  excellent  audio-visual  education  services  have 
been  developed,  most  schools  have  failed  to  develop  a  significant  educational 
use  of  the  many  worthwhile  radio  programs  that  are  available  for  in-school  and 
out-of-school  use.  Neither,  as  a  state,  is  California  taking  advantage  of  the 
new  F,  Ma  channels  recently  assigned  to  education  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Radio  stations  have  provided  excellent  leadership  and  have 
cooperated  wherever  they  could  but  schools,  for  the  most  part,  have  failed  to 
carry  on  activities  related  to  radio  education.   True,  radio  education  is 
enthusiastically  sponsored  by  a  few  individuals  and  institutions;  however,  a 
much  broader  use  and  support  of  radio  education  must  be  developed  before 
California  can  begin  to  approach  the  developments  common  to  other  states. 
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DIVISION  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

Duties   of   the  Division 

The   Division  of  Indian  Education  carries   out  the   terms   of  the   contract 
between   the   Office  of  Indian  Affairs   and  the   State   Department  of  Education. 
Tne  principal  duty  is   to   assure   that  public    school   education  is  made  available 
for  all   Indian  children  residents   of  the   State   of  California. 

The   eleventh   and  twelfth  annual   contracts   for   the  years   of  1944-45  and 
1945-46   provided  federal   Indian  funds   in  the  amount  of  $173,500   each  year: 
To   supplement  state,    county,  district,    and   other  federal   funds  available  for 
public   school   districts   attended  by  Indian  children;    for  special  health  and 
welfare   services    to  needy  Indian   school  children  of  one-fourth  or  more   degree 
Indian  blood;    and   for  administration  by  the   State  Department  of  Education. 

Approximately  3,800   Indian  children  are  enrolled  in  our  public   schools. 
About  600   of   -these    children  attend   schools   that  receive  no   support  from  Indian 
Education  monies  nor  do  they  receive  any  special  health  or  welfare   services 
from  the   funds.      The  contract  funds  are  used  as  an  equalization  factor  rattier 
than  for   tuition;    -therefore,   the   funds  are  used   in  less   than  half  of  the 
public  schools   enrolling   Indian   children.      Indian  Education  funds  were  expended 
for  schools   or  the   Indian  children  attending   them  in  213   school  districts  of  34 
counties  in  1944-45  and  187   school   districts  of  32   counties   in  1945-46. 

The  majority  of  Indian  children  attend   rural   schools  and  get  very 
little  school   education  beyond   the  eighth  grade.      It  has  been   the  desire   of  the 
District  Superintendent  of  Education  and  Education   Field  Agents   of  the   Indian 
Service,    -the   State  Department  of  Education,  and   the   county   school   superintendents 
who   expend  the   contract  monies  allocated  to  their  counties,    to  raise  the 
standards  of  the   rural   schools   and  to  provide  a  little  vocational  training 
by  means   of  the   Indian  Education  funds.      Progress  has   been   slowed  up  considerably 
during  the  last  two  years  because  all  school   costs  have  advanced  and  the 
contract  funds  have  had  to  be  used  to    supplement  other  funds   to  meet  increased 
costs   of  school   budgets.      The  monies  made   available   through  the  annual   contract 
have  not  been  increased  for  the  last  several  years,    -therefore   extra-curricular 
activities  have  had  to  be  curtailed. 

Even  though   their  Indian   Education  programs  were  curtailed,   the 
county   school   superintendents  have  made   every  penny  of  the  contract  funds   count. 
They  added  reading  books,   encyclopedias,   and  maps   to  school   libraries;    provided 
supplies  and  equipment  for  music,   art,   agriculture,   homemaking,   and  woodshop 
courses,  for  physical  education  and  playground  recreation,   and  for  visual  aid 
instruction.      They  also  made  instruction  in   some   of  these   subjects  available 
to   several   schools  by  aid  with   salaries.     County   school    superintendents 
provided  equipment  and  supplies  for  lunchrooms,  better  housing   conditions  for 
a  few  rural   school   teachers,   and  improved  the   lighting,   heating,   and   plumbing 
in  several   school  buildings.      They  purchased  glasses  and  clothing  necessary  for 
school  attendance  for  needy  Indian  children  and  provided   special  dental  and 
nurse   services. 

It  is  hoped  that  demands   on  Indian  Education  monies   for   transportation 
and  teachers'    salaries  will   be  decreased   so    that  funds   can  be   released  for  an 
enriched  educational   program  for  the   Indian  children  and  other  children  attend- 
ing  the  same   schools. 
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INDIAN  EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES  MADE  1Y  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  INDIAN 
CHILDREN  FOR  1944-45  AND  1945-46: 

1944-45  1945-46 

Transportation  $47,323.58  #51,627.84 

School   Lunches  51,229.24  49,122.07 

Teachers'   Salaries   '  27,773.56  28,380.94 

Supplies  and  Equipment  13,324.41  12,213.27 

Operation  and  Maintenance         26,611.45  20,638.66 

Health  and  Welfare  2,425.92  2,053.12 

Outstanding   Claims  1,973.47 

TOTAL  $168,688.16  $166,009.37 
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DIVISION  OF  TEXTBOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

Purpose  and  Objectives 

The  functions  and  activities  of  the  division  relating  to  textbooks  in- 
clude (1)  the  evaluation  of  elementary  school  textbooks  to  be  considered  for  state 
adoption,  (2)  revision  of  state  series  textbooks  before  publication,  (3)  distribu- 
tion of  state  series  elementary  school  textbooks  to  school  districts,  through  its 
Bureau  of  State  Printed  Textbooks,  and  (k)    listing  of  high  school  textbooks. 

The  functions  and  activities  of  the  division  relating  to  publications 
include:  (l)  editing  and  publishing  printed  materials  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  comprising  3  periodicals,  10  to  20  bulletins  a  year,  miscellaneous  books, 
manuals,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets,  as  well  as  record  and  report  forms;  (2)  writing 
articles  and  other  materials  for  department  publications;  (3)  assisting  staff 
members  in  preparing  materials  for  publication;  and  (U)  planning  and  supervising 
the  distribution  of  printed  publications. 

Accompli  shment  s 

The  major  activities  of  the  division  during  the  past  biennium  are 
summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

State  Textbooks 

For  some  60  years  California  has  had  the  policy  of  state  adoption  and 
state  publication  of  elementary  school  textbooks.   Since  1918,  elementary  school 
textbooks  have  been  furnished  by  the  state  to  school  districts  for  free  distribution 
to  pupils  in  the  elementary  school  grades. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  special  effort  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  Curriculum  Commission,  and  the  State  Department  of  Education 
to  make  the  program  of  state  series  textbooks  so  comprehensive  that  the  list  will 
include  books  in  all  subjects  for  all  the  elementary  grades. 

During  the  biennium  19^-^6  the  list  of  state  adopted  elementary  textbooks, 
consisting  of  82  titles,  was  more  complete  than  in  any  previous  biennium.  New 
adoptions  during  the  same  period  have  extended  the  list  to  105  titles  effective  for 
the  biennium  beginning  July  1,  I9U6.   The  greatest  increase  is  in  texts  for  read- 
ing, which  now  include  among  basic  texts  a  "reading  readiness"  book,  two  preprimers, 
a  primer,  and  new  readers  for  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  with 
teacher's  guides  for  each.   New  supplementary  readers,  six  in  number,  from  primer 
through  fifth  grade,  were  also  adopted.   A  civics  book  for  grades  7  or  8  was 
adopted  in  19^+,  edited  during  19^5.  and  is  now  being  distributed.   New  music  books 
were  adopted  for  one-,  two-,  and  three— teacher  schools. 

Manuscripts  selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  adoption  as 
teacher's  guides  for  elementary  schools  are  being  prepared  for  publication  in  19^-6- 
U7,  namely,  a  guide  to  child  development  in  rural  schools  and  a  manual  on  safety 
education. 

Distribution  of  State  Series  Textbooks 

During  the  biennium  19^—^6,  a  greater  number  of  titles  of  California 
State  Series  textbooks  and  a  greater  total  quantity  of  them  have  been  distributed 
to  school  districts  than  in  any  previous  biennium.   The  titles  of  textbooks  and 
quantities  of  each  distributed  during  each  year  of  the  biennium  are  shown  in 
Appendix  B.  -52- 


High  School  Textbook  Listing 

High  school  textbooks  are  adopted  by  local  school  districts  and  furnished 
without  charge  to  pupils.  Books  adopted  as  basic  textbooks  must  be  selected  from 
the  official  state  List  of  High  School  Textbooks.  Books  are  listed  on  application 
of  the  publisher  and  a  three-dollar  fee  is  required  for  listing  new  books.  Each 
publisher  whose  books  are  listed  is  required  to  furnish  a  bond,  one  of  the  chief 
conditions  of  which  is  that  the  listed  books  shall  be  sold  to  California  high 
schools  at  a  price  which  will  not  exceed  the  lowest  price  at  which  such  book  is 
sold  elsewhere  under  similar  conditions  of  marketing  and  transportation.   Supple- 
mentary books,  reference  books,  etc.,  are  not  subject  to  listing  by  the  state  and 
may  be  adopted  and  purchased  by  local  high  school  districts  without  state  approval 
or  state  listing.  The  state  list  of  high  school  textbooks  during  the  period  IpUU- 
kS   consisted  of  about  2,500  titles.  The  routine  and  records  connected  with  this 
list,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  complete  file  of  samples  of  listed  books,  are  part 
of  the  work  of  the  division. 

Publications 

The  Department  of  Education  issues  a  variety  of  publications  for  the 
service  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  A  complete  list  of  the  printed  publi- 
cations issued  during  the  biennium  appears  in  Appendix  A.  Materials  produced  in 
mimeographed  form  are  not  so  listed;  many  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  reports  of 
the  divisions  and  bureaus  in  which  they  originated.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the 
program  for  publications  in  printed  form  are  indicated  briefly  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  most  important  single  publication  of  the  department  during  the 
biennium  was  Science  in  the  Elementary  School,  which  was  prepared  by  a  state— wide 
committee  on  science  education  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Elementary 
Education.  This  well-illustrated  volume  contains  suggestions  for  content  of 
courses  in  science,  methods  flf  teaching,  and  materials  and  equipment  for  science 
teaching.  A  feature  is  the  annotated  and  graded  list  of  U19  selected  books  on 
science,  with  detailed  subject  index  thereto. 

A  handbook  for  orientation  of  new  teachers  which  was  published  in  August, 
19^5»  has  proved  so  helpful  to  school  administrators  that  two  reprintings  have 
been  necessary  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  pamphlet.   It  was  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Teacher  Education  of  the  California  School  Supervisors  Association. 

A  teacher's  manual  on  Food  and  Nutrition  (172  pages,  illustrated),  pre- 
pared by  the  Division  of  Elementary  Education  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  was  distributed 
to  elementary  schools  in  19^5«   I*  includes  activity  units  contributed  by  the 
curriculum  departments  of  four  rural  counties. 

Since  January,  1932,  publications  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding courses  of  study  and  instructional  aids,  statistical  information  concern- 
ing the  public  schools,  directories  of  schools,  and  information  on  public  education 
in  the  state  have  been  issued  as  units  of  a  numbered  series  now  entitled  Bulletin 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Education.  Other  bulletins  not  in  this 
series  and  other  types  of  occasional  publications  such  as  leaflets,  brochures, 
programs,  etc.,  which  have  been  issued  are  included  in  the  list  in  Appendix  A. 

The  periodical  publications  of  the  department  are  three  in  number. 
The  publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin,  California  Schools,  began  in  January,  1930, 
and  has  continued  since  that  time.  This  publication  is  designed  to  serve  as  an 
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official  publication  of  the  department  and  to  carry  items  of  general  interest  to 
school  administrators  throughout  the  state.  Each  issue  carries  as  a  first  section 
an  article  or  report  by  some  member  of  the  department  staff,  dealing  with  matters 
of  current  educational  interest;  occasional  reports  relating  to  public  school 
affairs  and  written  by  educational  administrators  outside  the  department  are  in- 
cluded. Four  other  sections  are  regular  features:   "Departmental  Communications," 
containing  announcements  of  official  character  from  the  department  to  school 
officials;  "Interpretations  of  School  Law,"  devoted  to  digests  of  Supreme  and 
Appellate  Court  decisions  and  Attorney  General's  opinions  relating  to  education  in 
California;  "For  Your  Information,"  containing  announcements  of  general  interest 
to  educators;  and  "Professional  Literature,"  listing  recent  educational  publica- 
tions received  by  the  division. 

The  California  Journal  of  Elementary  Education  has  been  published  since 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1932-33.  It  is  a  quarterly  publication,  numbers 
being  issued  during  the  months  of  August,  November,  February,  and  May,  and  is 
devoted  primarily  to  articles  dealing  with  problems  of  organization,  administration, 
supervision,  and  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools.  Copies  of  the  Journal  are 
distributed  free  to  all  public  elementary  schools  in  the  state  having  three  or 
more  teachers. 

The  Golden  State  Vocational  Observer  is  a  new  publication  issued  for 
the  first  time  in  1945.   The  first  volume  was  mimeographed;  the  current  issue 
(Vol.  II,  No.  2,  May,  1946)  is  8  pages  in  length,  printed  in  3-column  newsletter 
form.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  co-ordination  and  improvement  of 
California's  program  in  vocational  education.  The  contents  are  prepared  under 
direction  of  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  through  the  Chiefs  of  the 
five  vocational  bureaus,  in  co-operation  with  an  advisory  committee  of  15  repre- 
sentatives of  vooational  teachers'  associations  of  the  state.  Copies  are  distrib- 
uted free  to  superintendents  of  schools  and  to  directors,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
of  vocational  education  in  public  secondary  schools  of  the  state. 
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DIVISION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE  PLANNING 

The  work   of  the   Division  of  Schoolhouse   Planning  as  required  by- 
Education  Code   provisions  includes: 

1,  Written  reports  and  recommendations  to  governing  boards  of 
local  districts  on  land  proposed  to  be  acquired  for  school 
sites* 

2*     Establishment  of  standards  for  school  buildings* 

3*     Review  of  plans  and  specifications  for  school  buildings  as  a 

basis  for  approving,    recommending  changes,   or  returning  without 
approval   the  plans   submitted* 

4*      Surveys   of  the  building  needs   of   school  districts   and   su^bestion 
of  plans  for  financing  building   programs   to  meet  the  needs* 

5*  Preparation  of  affidavits  to  establish  special  accumulative 
building  funds  in  any  districts  when  requested  by  governing 
boards* 

Ihe   compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  division  on  all   of  the  above  matters, 
except  the  last,   applies   to  all   school  districts   except  those   governed  by  a 
city  feoard  of  education.      Ihe  making  of  affidavits  for   special  accumulative 
building  funds,   however,   applies   to   all   types  of  school   districts* 

Principal   Objectives 

The  principal   objective  of  the  division   staff  has  been  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  established  by  law  through   cooperative   consultation  with  county 
and  district  officials   and  architects   from  the  inception  of  a  project   to  the 
completion  of  plans  and  specifications*      To  have  sites   selected  and  plans 
prepared  in  conformity   to    the  best  known  practices  has  been   the  aim,    rather   than 
the  application  of  standards   to  sites  already   selected  and   to   completed  plans. 
This   type   of  approach  makes  field  consultations   on  each  major  project  an 
essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  division.      It  also  makes  necessary  the 
development  and  use   of  basic   planning  check  lists   and  controls   as  instruments 
for  expediting  consultations,  making  them  adequately  comprehensive,  and  recording 
accomplishments  and  agreements   reached* 

During  the  biennium  the  division  s  taff  in  cooperation  with  school 
officials  and  architects  has  developed   comprehensive   lists  for  checking  the 
completeness   and  controlling   the   contents   of  basic  building  plans,   and  basic 
specifications*      It  has  also   put  into  use  a  school   plant  project  budget  outline 
to  be  used  in  estimating  the  costs  of  all  elements  of  a   school  plant  program  as 
contrasted   to   building   costs  alone* 

Effects   of  the  War  Period 

Wartime  and  postwar  controls  and  restrictions  on  building   throughout 
the  biennium  have  kept  the  volume   of  school   construction  to  but  a   small  fraction 
of  normal  requirements*      School  districts  generally  have  not  been  able  to  supply 
the   school  housing  made  necessary  by   immigration  to  California  and  a   sharply 
increased  birth  rate*      As  a  result  in  many  districts  are   found   oversized   class 
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groups,  dangerously  overcrowded  classrooms,  the  holding  of  classes  in  unsafe, 
poorly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  generally  unsatisfactory  quarters,  and, 
worst  of  all,  half-day  sessions. 

Because  of  these  difficulties  the  staff  of  the  division  has  continued 
to  stress  the  acquisition  of  adequate  school  sites,  the  development  of  master 
school  plant  plans,  and  financial  readiness,  all  to  the  end  that  needed  school 
construction  may  proceed  in  a  swift,  orderly  manner  when  controls  are  lifted. 
In  advising  with  school  district  officials  on  these  matters  and  taking 
cognizance  of  the  sharply  increased  costs  of  construction  the  division  staff 
is  impressed  by  the  very  large  number  of  school  districts  found,  which,  having 
made  the  maximum  financial  effort  permitted  by  law  for  capital  outlays,  cannot 
pay  the  estimated  cost  of  the  school  facilities  needed.  A  sound  remedy  for 
this  situation  in  distressed  districts  does  not  appear  to  lie  in  increased 
tax  rates  nor  increases  in  -the  per  cent  of  assessed  valuation  (5%)   allowed  by 
law  for  bond  issues. 

Ihe  situation,  however,  may  be  improved  by  a  combination  of  the  following 

1.  Equalized  assessments  increased  in  terms  of  recent  advanoes 
in  property  values. 

2.  Improved  school  districting  so  that  concentrated  wealth  may 
bear  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  housing  the  school  age 
children  of  families  who  are  employed  in  the  enterprises  that 
oompose  the  concentrations  of  wealth. 

3.  State  financial  assistance  for  capital  outlays  in  school  districts 
on  an  equalizing  basis. 

4.  Federal  aid.  However,  the  present  federal  policy  appears  to  be 
to  wait  for  a  period  of  unemployment  before  granting  aid  for 
public  works.  Some  school  construction  cannot  properly  wait 
for  such  a  period. 

During  the  biennium  the  division  has  evaluated  and  approved  198 
school  sites.  It  has  also  issued  191  approvals  of  final  plans  and  specifications 
for  school  projects.  A  substantially  greater  number  (238)  preliminary  plan 
approvals  have  been  given. 

Affidavits  establishing  accumulative  building  funds  in  school 
districts  are  now  in  force  for  a  total  of  ^24,200,000.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  during  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  there  was  but  slight  net 
change  in  -this  total  amount.  Although  a  number  of  districts  began  the 
accumulation  of  funds  for  capital  outlay  a  number  also,  because  of  increased 
current  costs,  and  limited  taxing  resources,  were  compelled  to  decrease  the 
amount  set  aside  in  the  building  fund. 

As  viewed  today  the  two  outstanding  school  plant  needs  in  California 
are: 

1.  Improvement  of  the  over-all  financial  structure  to  support  the 
costs  of  the  vast  wartime  accumulation  of  school  construction 
needs. 
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2,  A  relaxation  of  the  federal  postv/ar  controls  of  school  construction 
to  the  end  that  normal  educational  opportunities  may  be  restored 
to  the  thousands  of  pupils  whose  opportunities  are  now  and  have 
been  for  some  years  seriously  impaired  because  of  lack  of  school 
plant  facilities. 
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DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

Tasks  of  the  Division 

The  functions  of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  include 
the  apportionment  of  state  school  funds;  the  drafting  and  distribution  of 
official  reports  as  received  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
preliminary  to  the  apportionment  of  funds  and  to  the  compilation  of  statistical 
summaries,  the  preparation  and  summarization  of  special  reports  as  occasion 
demands;  -the  provision  of  comparative  studies  of  districts  by  size  and  type; 
the  preparation  of  statistical  summaries  for  the  biennial  report;  the  provision 
of  specialized  types  of  statistical  data  and  assistance  to  groups  and 
individuals  making  educational  studies  relating  to  attendance,  apportionment 
and  school  finance;  assistance  to  local  school  administrators  in  the  solution 
of  local  problems  of  administration  and  school  finance;  and  such  other  functions 
as  assigned  to  the  division  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

^l^-l tudies  Prepared 

In  order  to  serve  more  directly  the  needs  of  individual  school 
districts  other  than  the  city  school  districts  the  division  has  prepared  and 
distributed  during  the  1944-46  biennium  a  series  of  20  separate  cost  studies  of 
elementary,  high  school,  and  junior  college  districts  in  which  comparative  data 
were  provided  for  groups  of  comparable  districts  of  various  sizes# 

Among  these  studies  were  10  which  provided  information  relative  to  394 
elementary  school  districts  and  elementary  schools  in  unified  school  districts 
ranging  in  size  from  300  to  approximately  9,000  average  daily  attendance;  nine 
studies  including  data  relative  to  all  305  high  school  districts  or  secondary 
schools  in  unified  districts;  and  one  study  embracing  all  of  the  district  junior 
colleges  of  the  state.   The  data  provided  in  these  studies  have  proven  of 
considerable  value  judging  by  the  demand  for  these  materials. 

In  addition  to  these  recurring  functions,  many  special  demands  have 
been  made  upon  the  division  during  the  biennium  in  connection  with  the  following 
services  and  studies: 

A  gas  rationing  program  for  the  Department  of  Education  including  the 
state  colleges,  the  distribution  of  literature  concerning  food  ration  books, 
distribution  of  materials  for  Selective  Servioe,  distribution  and  tabulation 
of  reports  on  child  care  centers  and  assistance  furnished  in  the  various  phases 
of  the  Strayer  study  relating  to  the  financial  organization  of  the  schools  and 
in  studies  for  "Kanpower  in  Education"  by  providing  basic  data  and  assistance 
in  computing  the  thousands  of  tabulations  upon  which  these  studies  were  based. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  LIBRARY 

Services  of  the  Library 

The  purpose  of  the  State  Library  (Division  of  Libraries,  State 
Department  of  Education)  is  two-fold:   To  serve  state  officers,  including 
members  of  the  Legislature,  and  State  employees;  and  to  serve  and  advise  all 
California  libraries. 

Service  throughout  the  state  is  given  mainly  through  the  loan  of  books 
not  available  in  local  libraries.  Advice  on  library  practices  and  policies  is 
given  through  correspondence  and  personal  visits  by  the  State  Librarian  or 
members  of  her  staff* 

Recent  Library  Trends 

Following  the  nation-wide  trend  in  public  libraries,  requests  for 
books  and  information  have  increased  during  the  last  two  years,  in  contrast  to 
the  early  war  years  when  circulation  of  books  (except  in  the  armed  forces) 
steadily  declined* 

During  the  biennium  the  continuous  demand  upon  the  foreign  language 
collection  was  notable.  Numerous  books  in  Italian  and  German  were  lent  to  the 
prisoner  of  war  camps  located  in  California.   Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  world- 
wide travels  and  interests  of  our  veterans  are  reflected  in  requests  for  books 
in  foreign  languages,  many  of  them  of  the  less  known  languages,  such  as  Arabic, 
Gothic,  Croatian,  Hawaiian,  Hindustani,  Sanskrit  and  the  Filipino  tongues. 

Numerous   requests  for  books  on  such  subjects  as  motel  management, 
locomotive  repair,  questions  about  how  to  run  stores,  where  to  get  loans  and 
how  to  build  houses  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  of forts  of  veterans  to  reestablish 
themselves  in  civilian  lifo. 

Tnere  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  greatly  increased  demand 
for  books  on  California  history  due  to  the  number  of  contonniol  celebrations. 
The  staff  is  being  asked  constantly  to  verify  historical  facts  as  well  as  to 
furnish  general  material  on  the  event  whose  centennial  is  being  celebrated. 

There  is  much  need  for  library  buildings  throughout  the  state.   Tne 
State  Library  has  had  an  increasing  number  of  requests  for  assistance  in  building 
plans,  construction,  design  and  furnishings.   There  is  comparatively  little 
information  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  the  State  Library  continued  to  lead 
in  the  collection  of  books  for  the  armed  services.   This  activity  ceased  during 
the  last  year. 

During  the  biennium  the  micro-photography  project  was  advanced;  the 
micro-film  camera  has  been  received,  and  personnel  to  operate  it  aro  expected 
soon.   By  micro-filming  certain  newspapers,  crowded  conditions  in  the  newspaper 
stack  room  may  bo  relieved. 

Funds  to  increase  the  staff  were  granted  by  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  but  war  and  post  war  conditions  have  impeded  procurement  of  personnel. 
Professional  librarians  aro  difficult  to  secure,  as  well  as  clerical  workers. 
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Progress  has  beon  mc.de  during  the  biennium  in  extending  the  service 
of  home  teaching  to  the  blind,  Nov/  pupils  desiring  to  learn  to  read  have  been 
found  in  newly  visited  Northern  California  communities.   The  program  could  be 
advanced  by  additional  teachers  (two  aro  employed)  and  better  transportation 
facilities* 

!Ihe  Lav/  and  Legislative  Reference  Section  did  intensive  work  during 
the  legislative  sessions  and  again  issued  the  Handbook  of  Information  for 
legislators,  a  booklet  always  in  great  demand. 

A  new  plan  of  distribution  of  state  publications  to  libraries 
authorized  by  the  last  legislature  provides  50  copies  of  each  to  the  State  Library 
for  exchange  for  documents  of  other  states,  and  sets  up  a  depository  plan 
whereby  California  libraries  receive  publications  directly  from  the  State 
Printing  Plant.   Previously  the  State  Library  was  given  60  copies  of  each 
publication  and  sent  approximately  50  to  other  libraries  in  California, 
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COMMISSION  FO-1  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


New  Administrative  Plan 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1944-46  biennium,  a  new  administrative  plan  for 
vocational  education  in  California  went  into  effect.   This  included  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  and  a  closer  integration  of 
the  various  bxareaus  administering  the  several  programs  of  vocational  training. 
All  of  these  steps  were  carried  out  with  the  full  support  and  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  state  superintendent,  as  well  as  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  which  administers  control  over  vocational  funds  and  planning. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  biennium,  vocational  instruction  was  pro- 
vided in  California  for  approximately  256,950  persons  in  all  types  of  useful 
occupations,  such  as  agriculture,  trade  and  industrial  fields,  business,  distribu- 
tive occupations  and  homemaking.   In  addition,  193,084  persons  were  trained  in 
specific  war  production  enterprises,  including  food  production.   California 
ranked  second  in  the  nation  in  the  extent  of  its  vocational  program,  A  total 
of  &4, 330, 447  ±n   federal,  state  and  local  funds  was  expended  for  the  regular  in- 
school  and  adult  program  alone,  excluding  the  specific  war  training. 

In  1945-45,  although  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  closo,  vocational  educa- 
tion was  given  even  greater  attention,  through  the  retraining  of  displaced 
industrial  workers  and  the  demands  of  war  veterans  for  occupational  training 
and  refresher  courses. 

This  training  program  involving  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  credentialed 
instructors  in  the  secondary  schools  of  tho  state  is  administered  and  coordinated 
through  five  bureaus,  those  of  agriculture,  trade  and  industry,  homemaking, 
business  and  distributive  occupations,  and  occupational  information  and  guidance. 
Each  of  these  bureaus  has  made  a  separate  report  covering  the  particular  activities 
of  that  program, 

Ac tivitie s  and  Accompli shments 

Among  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  general  vocational 
education  program  during  tho  biennium  are  the  following: 

1,  Since  the  changes  made  in  1944,  systematic  meetings  have  been 
held  between  the  director  and  the  bureau  chiefs,  frequently  with 
the  participation  of  the  superintendent.  Under  the  plan  for 
vocational  education,  through  which  federal  funds  are  made  avail- 
able to  California,  the  administration  of  vocational  education 

is  vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education,  with  advisory  authority 
delegated  to  the  State  Commission  for  Vocational  Education,   The 
commission  consists  of  the  state  superintendent  as  executive 
officor,   the  state  director  as  assistant  executive  officer,  and 
the  five  bureau  chiefs  as  the  other  members  of  the  commission. 
During  the  biennium,  some  20  meetings  of  the  commission  have  been  hel 

2,  To  assist  the  director  and  the  commission  in  the  program  of 
interesting  one  type  of  vocational  education  with  another,  and 
all  with  the  general  program  in  the  public  schools,  an  advisory 
committee  was  formed  from  the  five  teacher-administrator  groups, 
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On  this  advisory  council  are  three  representatives  each  from  the 
California  Agriculture  Teachers  Association,  the  California  Industrial 
Education  Association,  the  California  Business  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  California  Home  Economics  Association,  and  the  California 
Guidance  Association. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  biennium,  an  organization  meeting  was 
held  for  this  advisory  committee,  and  during  the  second  half  of  the 
biennium,  two  regular  meetings  were  held.   There  were  many  tangible 
and  general  results  of  these  meetings.  Among  them  were  several 
meetings  of  vocational  teachers  and  workers  on  a  regional  level, 
improvement  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  school  administrators 
of  the  program  and  objectives  of  vocational  education,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  printed  magazine  for  the  7,000  vocational  teachers 
in  California. 

3.  To  further  assist  in  the  integration  of  the  vocational  education 
program,  annual  meetings  of  the  total  vocational  staffs  were  planned 
and  held,  one  in  each  half  of  the  biennium.   These  meetings  have 
proved  extremely  helpful  in  coordinating  the  program. 

4.  To  assist  in  the  better  understanding  of  vocational  education  by 
teachers,  administrators,  and  school  board  members  and  others,  a 
bulletin,  "Vocational  Education  in  California",  was  prepared  and 
published.   This  bulletin  of  70  pages  is  well  illustrated,  and 
answers  such  questions  as  the  scope  of  vocational  education,  occupa- 
tional patterns  and  trends  in  California,  organisation  and  administra- 
tion of  vocational  education  in  California,  and  a  section  on  each  of 
the  several  services . 

5.  The  director  participated  during  the  biennium,  as  co-chairman,  in  the 
many  activities  of  the  Joint  Council  for  Vocational  Teacher  Training. 
During  the  second  half  of  the  biennium,  two  meetings  of  the  council 
were  held  and  a  number  of  meetings  of  special  sub-committees  con- 
sidered the  varied  problems  related  to  the  entire  program  of  voca- 
tional teacher  training.   This  phase  was  extremely  important  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  principal  barrier  to  a  constantly  expanding 
vocational  service  is  the  lack  of  available,  qualified  teachers. 

6.  During  the  biennium,  a  program  was  placed  in  operation  whereby  the 
work  experience  of  vocational  instructors  might  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  college  credit  for  obtaining  the  Baccalaureate  Degree,   This  pro- 
gram was  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  of  which  the  director 
is  chairman.  During  the  second  half  of  the  biennium,  ?5  successful 
applicants  were  recommended  for  credit  under  this  plan. 

7.  During  the  biennium,  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  by  the  director  on 
problems  relating  to  veteran  education.   The  training  of  veterans  was 
and  educational  opportunity  which  local  administrators  and  state 
educational  officials  realized  must  be  faced  and  solved.  Vocational 
education  made  early  plans  to  meet  this  need,  and  a  working  program 
was  in  operation  before  the  end  of  hostilities. 

8.  It  was  recognized  during  the  biennium  that  a  critical  issue  would  be 
the  retention  of  qualified  men  and  women  in  the  vocational  teaching 
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fields,  in  the  face  of  constant,  lucrative  offers  from  commercial 
and  industrial  firms,  or  other  allied  professions  paying  higher 
salaries  than  secondary  schools.   Considerable  work  was  done  by  the 
director  to  assist  in  attaining  higher  salaries  for  vocational 
teachers.   The  need  for  retraining  the  present  vocational  teacher 
.supply,  and  expanding  it  to  take  care  of  the  largely  unsatisfied 
demand  for  additional  service,  was  emphasized  in  many  meetings  with 
educators,  legislators,  boards  of  education,  etc, 

9,  T/ork  was  begun  during  the  bionnium  on  a  new  bulletin  to  be  entitled 
"Vocational  Education  in  Action",   It  will  supplement  the  information 
contained  in  the  previous  vocational  bulletin, 

10,  During  the  bionnium,  the  vocational  staff  was  augmented  by  a  special* 
ist  in  research  activities,  who  all  also  assist  in  the  development 
of  instructional  material  common  to  all  of  the  services. 

Further  details  concerning  the  vocational  education  program  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  various  bureaus. 


ATS  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


The  bionnium  covered  by  this  report  includes  both  wartime  and  post-war 
years.  During  this  period,  the  vocational  agriculture  program  of  California  was 
extremely  hampered  by  the  shortage  of  available  qualified  teachers,   Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  225  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  entered  the  armed  forces  and 
there  wore  few  replacements,  nevertheless,  the  program  was  continued  at  a  high 
level  of  effectiveness,  A  few  of  the  outstanding  factors  follow: 

Tfar  Training 

During  the  biennium  the  high  school  vocational  agriculture  departments 
under  the  direction  of  the  bureau  continued  to  completion  a  wide  spread  program  of 
war  training  for  food  production  purposes,  i.iore  than  30,000  Mexican  nationals, 
and  prisoners  of  war,  were  given  instruction  in  California  crop  harvesting  and 
tillage  methods.  Several  thousand  farmers  and  farm  foremen  were  given  training 
in  job  instruction--bow  to  direct  an  employee  to  do  a  particular  piece  of  work. 
Several  thousand  other  farmers  attended  evening  classes,  principally  in  the  repair 
and  operation  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment, 

School-Community  0 enner i e s 

During  the  period,  the  bureau  secured  the  installation  of  65  school- 
community  canneries,  each  operated  by  a  high  school  or  junior  college.   The 
bureau's  responsibility  included  setting  up  training  schools  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  to  instruct  cannery  operating  and  supervis- 
ing personnel.  During,  the  biennium,  more  than  3,000,000  cans  of  food  were  pro- 
cessed— much  of  it  local  surplus  products,  or  tliat  from  home  victory  gardens, 
which  would  otherwise  not  have  been  preserved.   Considerable  canning  was  done  for 
United  Nations  relief.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  period,  the  cannery  equipment 
was  given  to  the  local  school  districts,  most  of  whom  are  continuing  the  canning 
activity, 
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All -Day  Students 

The  vocational  agriculture  program  for  the  all-day  students  in  high 
schools  was  continued  without  interruption  during  the  biennium.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  period  there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  7,907  boys,  who  carried  on 
11,951  home-supervised  farming  programs  as  part  of  their  school  training,  in  such 
enterprises  as  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  field  crops, 
truck  crops,  fruit  production,  etc.  During  the  second  half  of  the  biennium,  en- 
rollment totaled  8,012,  in  spite  of  a  drop  in  number  of  departments  owing  to  lack 
of  available  teachers.   These  boys  conducted  11,077  home  farming  projects. 

Ve terans  Classes 

During  this  period  contact  was  established  with  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  work  out  a  satisfactory  program  in  agriculture  for  veterans,  through  local 
high  schools.  As  a  result,  contracts  were  made  with  local  high  schools  whereby 
evening  classes  were  set  up  and  supervision  provided  for  on-the-farm  training  to 
supplement  the  organized  instruction.   Present  contracts  call  for  a  minimum  of 
200  hours  of  organized  instruction  and  100  hours  of  direct  supervison  per  year  for 
each  veteran.  More  than  1,800  men  were  enrolled  in  such  classes  at  the  close  of 
the  biennium,  and  many  hundreds  more  were  seeking  such  instruction,  but  could  not 
bo  served  because  of  the  lack  of  teachers. 

Food  Production 

During  the  biennium,  classes  for  both  all-day  students  and  adults  con- 
tributed to  the  production  and  preservation  of  foods.   The  job  instruction  train- 
ing given  the  farmers  assisted  in  getting  more  efficient  work  done  by  harvest  crews, 
Training  given  to  Mexican  nationals  and  prisoners  of  war  was  credited  with  in- 
creasing the  speed  and  efficiency  of  these  workers.   The  classes  in  farm  machinery 
repair  aided  materially  in  keeping  in  operation  many  farm  machines  which  could  not 
be  replaced.   It  is  not  possible  to  state  a  specific  percentage  contributed  toward 
the  increased  food  production  total,  but  it  is  known  that  all  of  the  work  done  by 
vocational  agriculture  teachers  under  the  direction  of  tho  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Education  contributed  to  this  goal. 

Future  Farmers  of  America 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  the  student  organization  of  high  school 
vocational  agriculture  enrolloes.   It  teaches  cooperation,  community  service,  rural 
leadership,  thrift,  scholarship,  and  other  attributes  of  rural  living.  During  the 
biennium,  the  Future.  Farmer  membership  dropped  to  7,005  for  the  first  half,  and 
rose  to  7,725  for  the  second  half  of  tho  biennium.   Officer  training  schools  and 
field  days  were  conducted  for  the  boys,  and  accomplishments  awarded.   One 
California  member  served  as  national  vice-president  for  the  11  Pacific  region 
states.  Another  member  won  the  National  Oratorical  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion, 
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BUREAU  OF  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 


Our  development  as  individuals  and  as  a  democratic  nation  depends  in  a 
large  moasure  upon  tho  quality  of  our  home  life.   It  becomes  increasingly  impor- 
tant that  the  school,  the  homo  and  tho  community  work  together  to  achieve  an 
effective  program  of  oducation  for  homo  and  family  living. 

Tho  Bureau  of  Homemaking  is  concerned  with  "that  part  of  education  for 
home  and  family  living  which  is  centered  on  home  activities  and  relationships  and 
which  enables  the  individual  to  assume  tho  responsibilities  of  homemaking,"   The 
Bureau  of  Homemaking  is  organized  to  give  assistance  to  school  administrators, 
school  boards  and  toachers  in  planning  programs  of  homemaking  for  pupils  in 
secondary  schools,  for  young  adults  who  have  left  the  full-timo  school  and  for 
adults. 

During  tho  war  several  schools  were  forced  to  discontinue  their  voca- 
tional homemaking  programs  due  to  crowdod  school  facilities,  short  periods  and  the 
shortage  of  teachers.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  a  few  schools  were  able  to 
reestablish  homemaking  classes. 


All  Day  Vocational  Homemaking  Programs  1941-1946 


No,  Schools 
School  year  Offering  No,  Teachers        Enrollment 


Homemaking  M,       F.         M,     F, 


1941-42  209  46  461  235  13,945 

1942-43  199  39  438  333  11,091 

1943-44  187  20  358  183  9,873 

1944-45  180  38  348  185  11,124 

1945-46  189  26  373  198  12,529 


During  the  biennium  there  has  been  an  increased  interest  in  adult  home- 
making  classes.   Instruction  has  been  given  to  adults  in  the  areas  of  child  de- 
velopment, clothing,  consumer  education,  home  arts,  family  relationships,  foods 
and  nutrition,  home  nursing,  home  improvement,  home  management,  personal  care,  and 
millinery. 


Enrollment  in  Adult  Homemaking  Classes 


Male  Female 


1944-45  3,561  59,350 

1945-46  8,092  75,442 

11,653  134,792 

Total   Enrollment  of  Adults:      146,445 
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The  day-school  homemaking  program,  as  wall  as  the  adult  homemaking 
program,  has  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  teachers.   In  a  survoy  during  1945- 
46  of  the  nine  teacher-training  institutions  in  the  state  accredited  for  training 
homemaking  teachers,  it  was  found  that  only  45  students  wore  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  Special  Secondary  Credential  in  Homemaking,   To  meet  the 
shortage  of  teachers  28  emergency  credentials  were  issued  for  the  year  1944-45 
and  44  emergency  credentials  wore  approved  for  the  year  1945-46,   There  is  a 
great  need  for  more  people  to  enter  the  field  of  homemaking  education. 

Due  to  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war,  as  well  as  social  and 
economic  changes,  many  schools  have  been  interested  in  evaluating  their  homemak- 
ing programs  and  revising  them  to  meet  the  needs,  interests  and  abilities  of 
students  in  relation  to  the  community.   To  meet  the  requests  of  administrators 
and  teachers,  a  curriculum  workshop  was  held  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  in  July,  1945,   Forty-five  educational  leaders  in  homemaking  education 
worked  together  for  a  three-week  period  end  developed  the  preliminary  draft  of  the 
Guide  for  Planning  the  Homemaking  Curriculum,   The  guide  was  sent  to  all  secondary 
schools  in  the  state. 

Many  schools  have  requested  help  in  planning  new  or  remodeling  exist- 
ing homemaking  facilities.   To  meet  this  need  the  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning 
and  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  have  worked  together  in  making  suggestions  for 
facilities  for  homemaking  education.   Blueprints  have  been  made  of  plans  for  room 
arrangements.   These  have  been  used  with  administrators  who  are  planning  new 
departments  or  who  are  making  plans  for  remodeling  departments.   The  staff  is 
now  working  on  a  bulletin  on  Space  and  Equipment, 

A  Joint  Council  for  Vocational  Teacher  Training  was  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  president  of  the  University  of 
California  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  teaoher-training  program  for  voca- 
tional teachers.   The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  is  a  member  of 
this  committee  and  serves  as  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  on  homemaking  education 
composed  of  representatives  from  teacher-training  departments  of  state  colleges, 
the  University  of  California,  city  supervisors,  junior  high  school,  senior 
high  school  and  junior  college  teachers.   This  committee  is  studying  the  offering 
in  homemaking  in  the  colleges  and  the  University  of  California,  the  facilities 
provided  for  student  teaching,  and  the  requirements  for  a  homemaking  credential. 

Since  December  of  1943  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  has  furnished 
technical  supervision  for  the  nursery  school  program.   There  were  approximately 
600  units  located  in  107  school  districts  in  the  State,  about  equally  divided 
between  services  for  pre-school  children  and  children  of  school  age.   In  these 
centers  there  were  some  24,000  children  being  cared  for,  which  was  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  children  in  the  nation  who  were  being  cared  for  under  the 
child  care  program.  After  the  Lanham  Act  funds  for  child  care  centers  were 
withdrawn,  the  state  legislature  voted  funds  to  continue  the  program.   The 
superintendent  requested  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide technical  supervision  for  the  program.   Two  consultants  for  the  child  care 
centers  have  been  added  to  the  staff  and  the  adult  homemaking  supervisor  serves 
as  coordinator  for  technical  supervision  of  the  program. 
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BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  GUIDANCE 

The  bureau  was  established  as  a  part  of  the  Commission  for  Vocational 
Education  in  October,  1943.   Its  major  purpose  has  been  to  assist  local  school 
districts  in  the  development  of  effective  guidance  programs  in  the  public  schools* 
Specific  purposes,  as  established  in  the  California  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education,  are: 

1,  To  consult  '.Tith  school  authorities  regarding  the  establishment 
of  programs  of  occupational  information  and  guidance; 

2,  To  make  studies  and  prepare  reports  on  occupational  opportunities 
and  training  needs > 

3,  To  promote  the  development  of  such  services  through  conferences, 
county  institutes,  and  school  faculty  meetings;  and 

4,  To  prepare  and  distribute  materials  which  will  aid  administrators 
and  counselors  to  maintain  effective  services. 

In  carrying  out  these  functions  during  the  last  two  years  this  bureau 
has  prepared  and  distributed  15  mimeographed  and  printed  bulletins  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  the  services  involved.   The  supervisor  has  participated  in  110 
conferences  and  public  meetings  involving  a  total  professional  audience  of 
approximately  17,000  people.  He  has  also  visited  and  held  personal  consultations 
in  more  than  250  high  schools  within  the  state. 

Tiro  statements  taken  from  the  annual  report  prepared  for  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  give  indications  of  the  progress  achieved: 

"This  report  has  indicated  that  school  administrators  have  shown  in- 
creased interest  in  understanding  the  nature  of  the  job  to  be  done  and  in  assign- 
ing competent  people  to  the  task,   It  has  also  indicated  that  teacher-training 
institutions  are  expanding  opportunities  for  counselor-training  and  that  there 
is  a  lively  and  continuous  in-service  program.   The  previously  mentioned  committee 
report  on  qualifications  of  guidance  personnel  outlined  three  levels  of  training: 
A  basic  course  for  all  teachers,  a  more  intensive  program  for  teacher-counselors, 
and  a  well-rounded  clinical  program  for  guidance  specialists.   There  is  evidence 
that  the  first  two  levels  are  being  achieved,  that  practically  all  teachers  in 
the  state  will  get  a  basic  orientation  to  guidance  work  in  their  pre-service 
training.   The  state  administrative  credential  requires  that  all  administrators 
have  such  a  course  before  being  certified.  "Jhile  no  definite  action  has  been 
taken  at  this  time,  it  is  reported  that  two  major  institutions,  Stanford  and  the 
University  of  California,  are  planning  to  develop  well-staffed  graduate  programs 
which  vill  provide  the  kind  of  training  needed  by  the  guidance  specialist.  Both 
institutions  plan  to  develop  clinical  facilities  and  contacts  which  will  provide 
for  actual  supervised  practice  in  all  phases  of  counseling.   The  trend  toward 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  better-qualified  personnel  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  observable  step  which  this  state  is  taking  toward  the  improvement  of 
guidance  services. 

"The  supervisor  has  observed  increased  interest  in  this  field  as  a 
fruitful  source  of  research  topics  on  several  college  campuses.  On  the  Stanford 
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oampus  alone  several  graduate  students  will  be  undertaking  research  studies 
during  the  next  year.   The  bulletins  listing  a  number  of  unsolved  problems  in 
the  field,  prepared  by  this  bureau,  have  contributed  to  this  stimulation.  One 
study  in  which  this  bureau  is  much  interested  and  is  giving  aotive  support  deals 
with  the  development  of  a  technique  for  estimating  employment  in  a  given  occupa- 
tional and  geographic  area  from  periodically  available  statistical  reports.  It 
should  be  possible  next  year  to  report  the  findings  of  this  research.   These 
evidences  of  increased  research  aotivity  offer  another  significant  portent  of 
progress," 


BUREAU  OP  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

The  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  for  the  biennium 
1944-46  were  of  two-fold  nature:   1,  Rendering  assistance  in  the  organization 
and  development  of  business  education  in  the  schools  of  California,  and  2, 
administering  and  supervising  vocational  business  education  training  programs 
which  are  organized  under  the  provisions  of  federal  vocational  acts* 

Assistance  to  Schools 

Activities  under  the  first  category  included:   (l)  advising  school 
administrators  and  business  educators  in  the  organization  of  business  education 
departments  and  courses  of  study;  (2)  helping  in  the  determination  of  types  of 
business  training  courses  and  their  instructional  content;  (3)  counseling  upon 
the  scope,  nature,  and  sequence  of  general  business  courses  and  of  specialized 
business  training  courses  with  vocational  objectives;  (4)  planning  and  conducting 
research  and  preparing  reports  of  studies  as  wall  as  stimulating  research  by 
members  of  the  staffs  of  local  boards  of  education;  (5)  participating  in  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  business  teachers  through  assistance  in  both  the  pre-service 
and  the  in-service  phases  of  this  work;  and  (6)  cooperating  in  organizing  and 
conducting  institutes  and.  conferences  designed  to  facilitate  professional 
improvement  and  growth  of  business  teachers. 

In  endeavoring  to  keep  business  education  geared  to  conditions  and 
requirements  of  employment,  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  maintained  contacts 
with  state  and  local  business,  trade,  service,  labor,  and  other  organizations. 
Results  of  these  meetings,  together  with  their  implications  for  business  educa- 
tion, are  transmitted  to  administrative  and  teaching  personnel. 

In  planning  and  advising  upon  business  education  programs,  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Education  recognizes  that  there  are  two  types  of  business  education. 

First,  there  is  the  phase  of  general  education  in  which  the  purpose  of 
the  business  educator  is  to  develop  understandings  of  business  institutions  and 
their  influence  upon  the  daily  living  of  people,  or  to  teach  business  procedures, 
practices,  and  skills  needed  to  conduct  personal  business  affairs.  This  type  of 
general  business  education  may  have  personal  use,  exploratory,  or  pre-vocational 
values  depending  upon  the  interests  of  the  student.  As  personal  use  information 
the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  business  community,  its  organization, 
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functions,  and  practices,  and  receives  training  in  business  skills  such  as  type- 
writing and  bookkeeping  and  record  keeping  which  he  may  use  as  occasion  arises 
in  his  educational,  professional,  social,  or  business  activities.   Opportunity 
is  also  provided  in  general  business  education  for  exploratory  contacts  with 
business  subjects  and  skills  for  those  who  may  be  considering  a  career  in 
business.   Finally,  as  pre-vocational,  this  area  of  business  education  gives  the 
student  or  adult  who  has  decided  to  enter  a  business  occupation  basic  training 
as  a  foundation  for  specialized  occupational  business  training. 

Vocational  business  training,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  specialized 
instruction  and' training  "for  those  who  plan  to  become  wage  earners  in  specifio 
business  occupations.   It  is  that  part  of  training  which  prepares  the  student 
in  business  techniques,  skills,  and  knowledge  for  those  positions  in  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  may  find  employment  upon  completion  of  the 
training.  Throughout  the  intensive  and  specialized  training  for  business 
employment,  continuous  use  is  made  of  the  basic  skills  and  of  the  information 
acquired  in  the  program  of  general  business  education. 

Standards  based  upon  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  employment 
should  be  set  for  vocational  courses  and  students  should  be  expected  to  meet 
these  requirements.  Only  those  students  who  can  maintain  such  standards  and 
who  have  a  work  objective  should  be  classified  as  vocational  business  students. 

Administration  of  Federally-Aided  Programs 

The  second  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  as 
indicated  previously  is  concerned  with  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
vocational  training  programs  organized  under  the  G-eorge-Deen  Act  for  the  train- 
ing of  workers  who  are  engaged  in  distributive  occupations.  Funds  available 
under  this  Act  are  used  to  reimburse  school  districts  which  conduct  classes  in 
distributive  education  that  meet  the  standards  set  up  in  the  California  State 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education  section  on  Distributive  Education, 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  federally  reimbursed  program  of  distri- 
butive education,  training  courses  are  established  for  managers,  owners,  and 
supervisors  of  business  firms,  and  for  sales  and  other  personnel  with  customer 
contacts.   The  following  brief  list  includes  the  types  of  business  establish- 
ments served  by  this  state-wide  program:   Retail  stores  of  every  kind;  wholesale 
houses;  commercial  and  personal  service  businesses;  contractors  dealing  with 
consumers;  managing  agents;  and  the  service  employees  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication companies;  hotels;  restaurants;  recreation;  and  amusement  businesses. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  state-wide  program  of  educa- 
tion for  workers  in  distributive  occupations  for  the  past  three  years: 

Communities                   Courses 
Years        Served Enrollments Given    Instructors 

1943-44  60  15,037  93        45 

1944-45  36  12,127         400        147 

1945-46  44  21,967  558        252 
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Staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Education  was  established  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  1928.   The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  was  made  responsible  for  the 
guidance  of  the  program  of  business  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
This  phase  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  is  supported  from  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Education  by  the  State  Legislature. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  also  acted  as  a 
member,  representing  vocational  education,  of  the  Commission  of  Credentials 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Education.  During  1945-6  and  continuing 
at  the  present  time,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  served  as  Vice-President  in  charge 
of  Business  Ecucation  of  the  American  Vocational  Association. 

When  the  George-Deen  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  became  effective 
in  1937,  administration  and  supervision  of  this  area  of  vocational  education  was 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education.   The  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  as 
State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  administers  and  supervises  the 
program  with  the  help  of  an  assistant  state  supervisor  and  two  regional 
supervisors.   The  Bureau  maintains  a  state  office  in  Sacramento  and  regional 
offices  in  Berkely  and  in  Los  Angeles.  Members  of  the  staff  act  as  teacher 
trainers,  give  instruction  to  employed  teachers  of  distributive  subjects,  and 
conduct  classes  during  the  summer  at  the  University  of  California,  A  field 
coordinator  and  special  supervisor  are  located  in  each  regional  office. 

Trends  in  the  Program 

A  dynamic  attitude  is  required  to  keep  business  education  geared  to 
changing  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  commercial  world.  Instruction  must 
keep  pace  with  changes  in  business  procedures  and  techniques  and  technological 
advancement  in  business  machines  and  equipment.   It  is  a  continuing  job  to  furnish 
to  business,  workers  who  are  equipped  with  the  information,  understandings,  and 
skills  that  are  required  for  efficient  job  performance. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  business  education  in  California  is  the 
cooperative  attitude  of  business  administrators  and  teachers  toward  seeking  out 
the  ways  of  providing  the  business  world  with  well  qualified  employees. 


'  BUREAU  OP  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Responsibilities  of  the  Bureau 

The  California  State  Board  of  Education  has  designated  the  Bureau  of 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  as  the  agency  responsible  for  the  promotion,  ad- 
ministration, supervision  and  inspection  of  all  trade  and  industrial  education 
and  teacher  training,  including  industrial  arts.   The  major  responsibility  of  the 
Bureau  is  for  the  program  of  vocational  trade  and  industrial  education  organized 
and  maintained  under  the  provisions  of  the  California  Plan  for  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education, 
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In  dispatching  these  responsibilities  the  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Education  has  among  its  objectives  the  developing  of  interest  in  the  field 
of  trade  and  industrial  education  on  the  industrial  arts  and  vocational  trade 
and  industrial  levels. 

Objectives  of  the  Bureau 

The  industrial  arts  program  furnishes  school  youth  an  opportunity  for 
exploring  the  various  industrial  fields.   Through  these  experiences  some  specific 
skills  will  be  developed  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  school  youth  to  make 
decisions  as  to  the  vocations  which  they  wish  to  follow. 

The  vocational  trade  and  industrial  program  which  is  maintained  under 
the  provisions  of  the  California  Plan  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  func- 
tions in: 

1.  Assisting  the  individual  in  preparing  himself  for  effective  entry 
into  a  craft,  service  or  industrial  occupation; 

2.  Assisting  the  employed  worker  to  develop  new  skills,  to  adapt  old 
skills  to  meet  changing  requirements  of  his  job,  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  more  productive  employment; 

3.  Meeting  the  demands  of  industry  for  skilled  persons  through  pro- 
viding trained  workers; 

4.  Assisting  industry  by  providing  training  in  the  fields  of  super- 
vision and  industrial  management; 

5.  Training  craftsmen  to  become  teachers  of  trade  subjects  through 
organized  teacher  training  programs. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Bureau 

During  the  fiscal  year  1944-1945  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  War  Production  Training  Program.  This  program  was  closed  on  June 
30,  1945,  after  having  trained  918,000  individuals. 

In  July,  1945,  tvvo  additional  regional  supervisors  were  employed  to 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  trade  and  industrial  education 
program  on  a  regional  basis  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau. 
Since  one  regional  supervisor  had  been  employed  previously  thore  are  now  three 
regional  supervisors  on  the  staff  of  the  bureau.  Headquarters  of  these  in- 
dividuals are  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 

TTith  the  addition  of  these  two  regional  supervisors  the  Bureau  of 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  has  boen  in  a  better  position  to  assist  the  school 
districts  of  the  state  in  the  development  of  sound  training  programs  during  this 
industrial  reconversion  period. 

Teacher  training  is  one  of  the  major  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education,   The  teacher  training  program  is  carried  on  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  University  of  California  at  Los 
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Angeles  and  Berkeley,  under  the  provisions  of  the  California  Plan  for  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education,  and  is  financed  from  the  federal  and  state  vocational 
education  funds.  A  supervisor  of  teacher  training  and  a  staff  of  assistants  is 
assigned  to  each  of  the  teacher  training  centers. 

The  supervisors  of  teacher  training  are  responsible  for  organized 
teacher  training  which  the  trade  teachers  are  required  to  take  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  requirements  for  the  vocational  arts  type  credential;  and  they  are  also 
responsible  for  on-the-job  teacher  training  done  in  local  school  districts. 

The  supervisory  training  program  which  was  so  effective  during  the  war 
has  been  carried  on  with  two  instructors  of  foreman  training  assigned  to  the 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  at  Los  Angeles  and  San 
I'rancisco.   This  program  has  had  excellent  results  in  assisting  industries  in 
the  training  of  new  supervisors,  and  in  turn  helping  these  supervisors  break  in 
new  employees  within  the  plants. 

The  time  of  the  regional  supervisors  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  work- 
ing cooperatively  with  local  school  districts,  assisting  in  surveying  the  train- 
ing needs  of  the  communities  of  the  state.  This  was  of  primary  importance  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  reconversion  of  industry  to  peace 
time  production  there  were  many  changes  in  the  needs  for  trained  personnel;  and 
to  meet  the  changes  which  have  come  about  due  tc  this  reconversion  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  schools  to  offer  new  programs,  resume  ones  v;hich  had  been  temporarily 
discontinued  during  the  war,  and  to  discontinue  oortain  courses  which  were  de- 
signed only  for  the  training  of  war  workers. 

School  surveys  were  made  through  the  cooperation  of  advisory  committees, 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Servioe,  and  the  civic  groups  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  industrial  education.   These  surveys  were  used  as  the  basis  for  determining 
teacher  and  equipment  needs  in  the  local  school  districts.   The  equipment  which 
was  purohased  for  the  '.<ar  Production  Training  classes  is  being  distributed  over 
the  state  in  order  to  make  its  use  more  effective  and  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
various  school  districts  more  efficiently. 

The  state  program  of  fire  training,  which  was  discontinued  temporarily 
due  to  the  fact  that  members  of  the  staff  responsible  for  the  program  were  serving 
in  the  armed  forces,  was  resumed  in  August,  1943,  with  one  supervisor  oj.'  fire 
training,  and  during  the  biennium  1944-1946  t.vo  traveling  instructors  ivere  added 
to  the  staff. 

During  the  spring  of  1946  plans  were  made  to  re-establish  the  state 
program  of  peace  officers'  training,  which  also  had  been  discontinued  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  supervisor  responsible  for  the  program  was  called  to  the  Navy. 

The  greatest  expansion  in  trade  and  industrial  education  courses  over 
the  state  has  been  in  the  field  of  apprenticeship  which  has  been  due  chiefly  to 
returning  veterans  and  displaced  war  workers  who  are  seeking  actual  training  for 
skilled  crafts  through  indentured  apprenticeship.  The  schools  of  the  state  are 
responsible  for  offering  related  technical  instruction  for  these  apprentices. 
Because  of  great  expansion  of  the  program  to  carry  on  this  type  of  training  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant  state  supervisor  to  coordinate  the  training 
in  the  local  public  schools  with  organized  agencies  of  apprenticeship  training. 
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Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  furnishing  related  instruc- 
tional material  for  apprentices  the  California  State  Legislature  passed  legisla- 
tion providing  an  appropriation  of  ^ 75, 000  to  be  used  for  the  development  of  such 
material.   This  program  has  been  one  of  the  major  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Trade  and  Industrial  Eduoation,  and  leadership  in  the  program  has  been  assumed 
by  the  supervisors  of  trade  and  industrial  teacher  training. 
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BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

The  function  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  to  "render  disabled  persons 
fit  for  remunerative  employment."  Through  a  comprehensive  program  of  counseling, 
physical  restoration,  training  and  other  services  California  residents  who  have  an 
emplojTnent  handicap  by  reason  of  disability  of  any  kind,  physical  or  mental,  are 
aided  in  their  vocational  adjustment.  The  objective  in  each  individual  case  is 
employment  on  a  suitable  job. 

Adjustment  to  Changed  Conditions 

Significant  changes  in  the  operation  of  the  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  were  effected  during  the  biennium  ended  June  30,  1946,  as  the 
result  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the  development  of  new  and  improved 
services  for  the  disabled  under  the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Act,  Amendments  of 
1943  (Public  Law  113  -  78th  Congress)  accepted  by  the  State  of  California. 

Effect  of  Termination  of  the  War 

During  the  war,  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  emphasized  quick, 
intensive  training  courses,  and  also  direct  placements  without  training,  as  an 
aid  to  meeting  the  unprecedented  demand  for  manpower.  More  than  6,000  disabled 
men  and  women  were  successfully  placed  in  war  industries  and  thus  made  their 
contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  with  the  consequent  easing  of  the  demand  for 
labor,  the  bureau  resumed  its  former  practice  of  stressing  complete  vocational 
preparation  for  carefully  selected  job  objectives,  in  order  to  insure  more  substan- 
tial and  permanent  rehabilitations.  The  effect  of  thi3  change  was  to  decrease  the 
number  placed  but  to  increase  the  number  in  process  of  preparation  for  employment. 

Effect  of  New  Provisions  for  Improved  Service 

Prior  to  1944,  the  chief  services  offered  by  the  bureau  were  counseling, 
training,  and  provision  of  artificial  appliances  and  placement.  Public  Law  113 
(1943)  re-defined  rehabilitation  to  mean  "  any  service  necessary  to  render  a  disabled 
individual  fit  to  engage  in  a  remunerative  occupation."  It  specifically  added 
to  the  program  the  following  new  services:   (1)  Corrective  surgery  and  other 
therapeutic  treatment  to  remedy  or  improve  a  static  condition;  (2)  hospitalization; 
(3)  occupational  and  physical  therapy;  (4)  maintenance  during  training;  and  (5) 
aid  for  establishment  in  business.  The  mentally  handicapped  were  included  as 
eligible  for  service.  Special  provision  was  made  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind. 

The  great  amount  of  work  involved  in  malting  the  new  services  effective 
tended  to  slow  down  the  program  as  a  whole.  It  was  necessary  to  prepare  operation- 
al plans,  to  formulate  policies,  to  outline  procedures,  to  devise  new  forms,  to 
train  the  staff  in  the  new  processes,  to  recruit  and  train  necessary  technical 
personnel,  to  carefully  supervise  the  operation  of  the  reorganized  program,  and 
to  make  required  adjustments  as  experience  indicated  the  need  for  modifications. 

The  duties  of  rehabilitation  officers  obviously  became  more  complex, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  in  average  case  load. 
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Costs  of  the  program  were  necessarily  increased  by  the  provision  of 
such  expensive  services  as  physical  restoration,  hospitalization  and  maintenance 
during  training. 

Statistical  Summary 

The  circumstances  noted  above  are  reflected  in  the  statistical  compari- 
sons with  the  three  preceding  biennial  periods  shown  in  the  following  tabulation; 


Rehabilitations,  Live  Case  Loads  and  Average  Costs 
Distributed  by  Bienniums,  1938  to  1946 


Biennium 

1938-40 
1940-42 
1942-44 
1944-46 


Number 
Rehabilitated 
During  Biennium 

2,352 

3,383 

6,351 

5,263 


Number  in 
Live  Case  Load 
At  End  Biennium 

2,870 

3,162 

4,049 

5,826 


Av.  Cost 
per  Rehab il- 
itated  Case 

$212.46 

178.28 

112.29 

266.40 


The  decrease  in  number  of  rehabilitations  due  to  changed  industrial 
conditions  is  more  than  offset  by  the  great  increase  in  live  case  load  which 
may  be  expected  to  result  in  a  larger  number  of  more  substantial  rehabilitations 
in  the  next  biennium. 

Cost  of  Service 

The  increase  in  average  cost  per  case  shown  in  the  tabulation  above  was 
the  logical  and  expected  result  of  the  new  benefits  provided  for  the  disabled  . 
and  of  the  increase  in  load  of  training  cases.  Physical  restoration  costs, 
including  hospitalization,  are  high.   Maintenance  during  training  is  an  added 
expense.  Both  provisions,  however ,  are  fully  justified  by  the  end  result  of 
making  employable  more  disabled  persons. 

Another  factor  was  the  tremendous  increase  in  tuition  rates  for  training. 
With  the  inauguration  of  veteran  training  programs  tuition  rates  were  invariably 
increased,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  100  per  cent. 

The  cost  to  the  state  was  less  than  $100  per  rehabilitated  case.  The 
federal  government  bears  the  entire  cost  of  administration,  guidance  and 
placement  services,  as  well  cs  50  per  cent  of  case  service  expense.  Approximately 
three  federal  dollars  are  e xponded  for  each  state  dollar. 

Physical  Restoration 


In  spite  of  many  difficulties  encountered  in  the  organization  of  this 
new  service,  including  the  dearth  of  technical  personnel  for  its  operation,  its 
value  has  been  fully  demonstrated.   Obviously,  it  is  better  to  remove  a  defect 
than  to  train  around  it.  Approximately  300  disabled  persons  were  made  employable 
by  providing  necessary  corrective  surgery,  medical  treatment  or  psychiatric 
treatment.  The  section  is  still  under-staffed,  but  the  experience  gained  has 
opened  the  way  for  an  expanded  service  that  will  bring  gratifying  results, 
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Service  for  the  Blind 

A  special  section  for  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  was  organized,  with 
a  supervisor  and  four  case  workers,  all  of  whom  ore  themselves  blind.  Their 
placement  efforts  were  especially  effective,  since  they  can  personally  demonstrate 
to  the  employer  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  do  many  types  of  work.  A  special 
report  on  the  bureau's  work  with  the  blind  was  recently  prepared. 

The  vending  stand  program  for  the  blind  was  not  stressed  during  the  war 
for  obvious  reasons.  Activity  in  this  field  has  been  resumed,  however,  with 
good  results.  Twenty  stands  are  in  operation  in  federal  buildings,  and  six  in 
state,  county  or  municipal  buildings  under  the  provisions  of  Assembly  Bill 
Number  607  (1945).  Plans  are  being  prepared  for  many  more,  under  both 
federal  and  state  provisions.  The  value  of  this  program  has  been  fully 
demonstrated.  The  average  net  earnings  of  blind  operators  last  year  were 
$252  per  month.  There  is  need  for  an  appropriation  for  stand  equipment  and 
other  expenses  not  payable  from  present  official  funds. 

Service  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped 

A  fair  start  has  been  made  in  this  new  field.  Staff  training  in  the 
principles  of  psychiatry  was  a  preliminary  step.  There  is  still  a  lack  of 
adequate  facilities  for  psychiatric  treatment,  but  the  staff  has  gained 
experience  that  will  enable  them  to  handle  a  larger  number  of  cases  in  the 
future.  There  is  great  need  for  this  type  of  service. 

Service  for  the  Severely  Disabled 

A  severely  disabled  person  is  defined  as  "one  who  cannot  be  rehabilitated 
through  the  usual  rehabilitation  procedures  and  facilities,  but  who  requires 
additional  specialized  facilities,  and  a  combination  of  services  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,"  Adequate  services  for  this  group  have  never  been  provided  by 
any  agency.  The  bureau  is  planning  to  provide  such  service,  but  a  study  now 
under  way  shows  that  facilities  are  almost  entirely  lacking.  Promotion  of  the 
program  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  is  now  in  progress.  There  is  great 
need  for  rehabilitation  service  in  this  neglected  field. 

Summary  and  Conculsion 

The  decreased  number  of  rehabilitations  in  this  biennium  was  offset 
by  the  increased  live  case  load  which  will  result  in  a  greater  number  of  permanent 
rehabilitations. 

The  increased  cost  is  fully  justified  by  the  new  services  now  available 
for  the  disabled  and  the  economic  benefits  to  the  State  that  result  from  their 
rehabilitation. 

A  fair  start  has  been  made  in  the  new  programs  of  physical  restoration, 
service  to  the  mentally  handicapped,  and  vendiag  stands  for  the  blind  under 
state  legislation.  All  are  being  further  developed  to  meet  known  demands  for 
these  services. 

Service  to  the  severely  disabled  has  scarcely  been  touched.  There  is 
great  need  for  the  development  of  facilities  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  this 
neglected  group. 
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The  added  services  make  the  rehabilitation  program  complete  and 
comprehensive.  Experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  prepared  the  bureau  to 
administer  them  effectively.  There  are  still  thousands  of  disabled  residents 
not  being  served,  and  the  great  need  is  expansion  of  the  program  to  make 
it  available  to  all  who  require  aid  in  their  vocational  adjustment. 
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BUREAU  OF  CORRECTION  OF  SPEECH  DEFECTS 

The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Correction  of  Speech  Defects  is  to  render 
service  to  children  needing  remedial  speech  instruction  by: 

1,  Assisting  in  surveys  to  locate  students  with  speech  handicaps* 

2,  Diagnosing  speech  handicaps, 

3,  Providing  adequate  corrective  measures  by  assisting  in  the 
establishment  of  speech  correction  classes. 

4,  Suggesting  extracurricular  activities  for  the  socialization  of 
the  speech  handicapped, 

5,  Cooperating  with  teacher  training  institutions  in  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  courses  in  speech  correction. 

6,  Preparing  materials  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  teachers  in  the  field. 

Objectives  of  the  Bureau 

Surveys  indicate  that  approximately  10  percent  of  the  children  enrolled 
in  the  average  California  school  district  are  handicapped  in  their  learning 
processes  and  adjustment  to  the  group  by  some  type  of  major  or  minor  speech 
defect.  The  child  who  comes  to  school  with  inadequate  speech  usually  becomes  a 
problem  socially  by  withdrawing  from  group  activities,  or  by  compensating  with 
troublesome  behavior. 

The  objective  of  an  adequate  program  of  speech  correction  is:   (1)  the 
development  of  a  finer  and  freer  personality  through  the  removal  of  hampering 
inhibitions  with  regard  to  self -expression;  (2)  the  acquiring  of  ability  to  speak 
easily  and  fluently;  and  (3)  the  development  of  speech  mechanism  so  that  speech 
production  reaches  an  acceptable  standard. 

Early  discovery  and  treatment  are  the  fundamental  requirements  in  an 
effective  speech  correction  program.  Speech  difficulties  tend  to  disappear  in 
the  upper  grades  and  high  schools  in  districts  where  children  have  had  the 
services  of  a  trained  speech  correction  teacher  in  the  lower  grades.  Therefore, 
the  stress  of  our  work  has  been  placed  early  in  a  child's  school  experience. 
About  87  peroent  of  the  speech  correction  instruction  during  the  biennium  was 
given  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Progress  During  the  Biennium 

There  are  two  main  classifications  of  speech  defects  and  disorders. 
One  of  them  is  the  articulatory  defect  group,  which  may  be  functional  or  organic,* 
the  other  is  the  nervous  speech  disorder  group.  The  following  summary  shows  the 
enrollments  under  these  classifications  for  the  biennium: 
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1944-45      1945-46 


Classes  for  functional  articulatory 

defects  (sound  substitution,  infantile 

speech,  delayed  speech,  oral  inactivity)       27,666      33,540 

Classes  for  organic  articulatory  defects 

(defects  in  speech  orgns)  2,234       2,905 

Classes  for  nervous  speech  disorders 
(Stammering,  stuttering,  nervous 
hesitation,  olutt;ring)  6,835       7,045 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENTS    36,735       43,490 

Approximately  33  percent  of  those  enrolled  in  the  classes  for  articu- 
latory defects  and  26  percent  of  those  enrolled  in  the  classes  for  nervous  speech 
disorders  were  reported  as  corrected.   The  complete  results  vie re  reported  as 
follows: 


Articulatory  Defects: 


1944-45 

1945-46 

Corrected 

9,695 

10,206 

Improved 

16,116 

21,640 

Unimproved 

2,111 

2,545 

No  report 

1,978 

1,983 

Corrected 

1,858 

1,802 

Improved 

4,004 

4,394 

Unimproved 

687 

665 

No  report 

286 

255 

Nervous  Speech  Disorders: 


It  will  be  noted  that  among  all  the  defects  and  disorders  of  speech, 
functional  defects  in  articulation  far  outnumber  the  others.  About  76  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  special  speech  classes  in  our  public  schools  are  in 
this  group. 

About  three  times  as  many  boys  as  girls  exhibit  nervous  speech  dis- 
orders, and  almost  twice  as  many  boys  as  girls  suffer  from  articulatory  defects. 

Areas  of  Instruction 

One  hundred  eighty-two  school  districts  provided  speech  correction 
instruction  in  the  following  counties:  A.lameda,  Butte,  Contra  Costa,  Fresno, 
Glenn,  Humboldt,  Kern,  Kings,  Lake,  Los  Angeles,  Madera,  Marin,  Merced,  Monterey, 
Napa,  Orange,  Placer,  Riverside,  Sacramento,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz,  Sutter,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Stanislaus,  Tulare,  Ventura,  and  Yolo. 

In  some  areas  all  speech  defective  children  are  given  help  as  soon  as 
they  enter  school,  or  as  soon  as  the  difficulties  appear.  There  are  many  areas 
in  the  state,  however,  representing  about  one-half  of  the  total  school  popula- 
tion, where  no  corrective  speech  instruction  is  offered.   There  is  much  to  be 
done  in  stimulating  the  development  of  an  adequate  program  in  such  areas. 
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Organization  of  Classes 

Speech  correction  classes  are  organized  in  various  ways  throughout  the 
state,  depending  on  local  situations.  In  larger  centers,  rotating  or  visiting 
teachers  are  each  assigned  to  several  schools.  In  smaller  districts,  one 
teacher  may  cover  all  the  schools;  sometimes  several  districts  may  combine  in 
employing  a  speech  teacher.  In  other  areas,  a  part-time  teacher  gives  the 
corrective  instruction  in  one  school,  and  serves  the  remainder  of  the  time  as  a 
regular  classroom  teacher.  These  teachers  have  a  good  background  of  regular 
teaching  experience,  and  in  addition  have  met  the  requirements  for  the  speech 
correction  credential 3  Approximately  150  qualified  speech  teachers  were  employed 
in  California  sohools  each  year  of  the  biennium. 

It  is  found  that  best  results  are  obtained  when  remedial  instruction  is 
given  in  small  groups.  It  ic  obvious,  however,  that  the  type  of  difficulties 
to  b6  treated  are  the  factors  tha.t  should  determine  the  size  of  the  class.  The 
schedule  plan  for  classes  is  optional.  Some  groups  meet  daily  for  a  short  period; 
others  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  longer  periods. 

Teacher  Training 

Until  recent  years  very  few  trained  speech  correction  teachers  were 
available  for  public  school  service,  and  very  little  speech  correction  was 
offered  in  the  various  colleges  and  universities.   There  has  been  a  steady  growth 
in  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  California  teacher  training  institutions  in 
providing  more  opportunities  for  intensive  speech  training,  particularly  in 
summer  sessions  and  under  extension  divisions,  so  that  experienced  classroom 
teachers  may  qualify  for  the  state  credential  in  speech  correction,  Host  of  the 
teachers  now  employed  have  not  stopped  with  minimum  training,  but  have  taken 
additional  courses. 

Field  "Work  and  Other  Ac tivities 

During  the  1944-46  biennium  the  staff  of  the  bureau,  which  includes  the 
chief  and  one  field  worker,  have  visited  many  schools  at  the  invitation  of  local 
school  administrators.  Some  were  interested  in  assistance  in  making  surveys  to 
determine  school  needs;  others  desired  having  speech  problems  diagnosed  and 
recommendations  made  for  remedial  procedures.  In  some  places  administrators 
were  ready  to  discuss  the  organization  of  speech  correction  programs  in  new  areas. 

There  has  been  active  participation  in  seminars,  teachers1  institutes, 
and  educational  conferences.  Service  has  been  given  on  executive  boards  of 
various  organizations,  including:   The  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech, 
T.'estern  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  California  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Speech  Therapy,  Mental  Hygiene  Society,  California  Council  of  Handicapped  Agencies, 
Northern  California  Council  for  the  "ducat ion  of  Exceptional  Children,  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  meetings  with 
parents,  stressing  the  application  of  mental  hygiene  principles  in  discipline, 
personality  development  and  the  closely  related  function  of  speech. 

Speech  materials  are  being  developed,  based  on  the  experiences  and 
contributions  of  both  classroom  teachers  and  speech  teachers  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  new  teachers  in  the  field.  Articles  have  been  written  for  publication  in 
educational  magazines. 
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Teacher  training  courses  and  clinics  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching  have  been  conducted  during  summer  sessions. 

University  of  California  Speech  Clinic 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  bureau,  a  speech  clinic  is  maintained  on 
Saturdays  during  the  school  year  in  the  Pediatric  Department  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  California.  This  clinic  provides  a  close  coordina- 
tion between  the  departments  of  psychiatry,  neurology,  nose,  ear  and  throat.  It 
also  provides  opportunity  for  practice  teaching  for  those  meeting  state  educa- 
tional requirements,  as  well  as  observation  opportunity  for  graduate  students  in 
medicine. 

Expansion  of  the  Program 

Speech  is  demanding  and  will  continue  to  demand  a  greater  share  of 
attention  in  education  and  in  the  school  curriculum.  More  and  more  attention 
will  be  directed  toward  the  kindergarten-primary  level  when  speech  is  in  the 
developmental  stage  and  poor  speech  habits  can  be  more  readily  corrected.  Part 
of  this  awakened  interest  is  due  to  a  rapidly  growing  emphasis  on  speech  improve- 
ment in  general.  Emphasis  on  good  speech  throws  the  spotlight  on  defective  speech. 

Some  of  the  problems  to  be  considered  in  furthering  the  progress  of 
speech  education  are:   (1)  how  to  improve  the  training  of  speech  correction 
teachers  to  prepare  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  publio  school  system  more 
effectively;  (2)  how  to  help  classroom  teachers  instruct  children  with  miner 
defects  of  speech,  such  as  careless  speech  and  provincial  dialects;  (3)  how  to 
develop  interest  in  those  areas  exhibiting  none,  so  that  corrective  speech  in- 
struction may  be  given  to  all  children  needing  it. 

There  is  some  confusion  between  the  fields  of  corrective  speech  and  the 
field  of  normal  speech  education.  All  children  should  have  continuous  training 
in  speech  throughout  school  life  in  order  to  develop  the  best  speech  of  which 
they  are  capable.   This  training  is  the  function  of  the  classroom  teaoher  and  is 
normal  speech  education.   The  field  of  speech  correction  is  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  children  who  appear  unlikely  to  develop  acceptable  speech  without 
more  precise  training  than  the  classroom  teacher  can  give.   Through  the  maintenance 
of  proper  relationship  with  teacher  training  institutions  and  school  administrators, 
with  educational  and  allied  groups,  through  field  trips,  lectures,  demonstration 
clinics,  and  speech  materials,  the  bureau  will  continue  to  help  children  attain 
their  maximum  speech  proficiency. 
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CONSULTANT  IN  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HA  ID  OF  HEARING 


The  purpose  of  the  office  is  to  stimulate  educators  to  provide  remedial 
classes  and/or  special  classes  as  needed  for  the  hard  of  hearing  children  in 
kindergarten  and  grade  one  through  high  school.  Remedial  instruction  refers  to 
special  classes  attended  by  pupils  who  are  excused  from  regular  classes  for  part 
of  a  period  only,  or  at  infrequent  intervals  for  a  full  period,  in  order  to 
receive  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  physical  defects.  Special 
classes  are  full  time  classes  attended  only  by  physically  handicapped  children 
maintained  as  a  part  of  a  regular  school  program0 

National  and  state  studies  estimate  2  percent  of  a  school  population 
to  have  a  handioapping  hearing  loss.  In  California,  approximately  37,000 
students  should  be  enrolled  in  remedial  or  special  classes.   The  Annual  Report 
of  Hard  of  Hearing  Pupils,  1945-46,  showed  2,094  pupils  attending  such  classes. 
Therefore,  95  percent  are  not  receiving  essential  remedial  instruction. 

Objectives  of  the  Office 

The  objectives  of  the  oonsultant  are: 

1.  To  create  among  educators  and  laymen  realization  of  the  extent  of 
defective  hearing  among  school  children. 

2.  To  develop  basic  concepts  of  remedial  instruction  of  hard  of  hear- 
ing children. 

3.  To  encourage  teacher  training  institutions  to  establish  superior 
courses  in  education  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 

4.  To  enlarge  the  scope  of  present  remedial  instruction. 

5.  To  stimulate  qualified  personnel  to  train  in  this  specialized 
phase  of  education. 

6.  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  sufficient  remedial  and  speoial 
olasses  for  the  hard  of  hearing  in  public  sohools. 

7.  To  work  with  lay  and  professional  groups  in  effecting  legislation 
which  will  provide  adequate  state  support  of  physically  handicapped 
children. 

Progress  During  the  Biennium 

Pupil  enrollment  in  remedial  and  special  day  classes  for  hard  of  hear- 
ing in  grades  one  through  twelve  is  as  follows: 

Year  Remedial         Special       Total 

June,  1944  1,110  49         1,159 

June,  1945  1,521  262         1,783 

June,  1946  1,838  256         2,094 
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Teachers  holding  Special  Secondary  Credential  to  teach  lip  reading 
to  the  hard  of  hearing  child  are  as  follows: 

Year           Personnel  Credentialed  Personnel  Teaching 

June,  1944                51  23 

June,  1945                75  31 

June,  1946                75  41 

Recommendations  for  the  New  Biennium 


1,  Provision  of  an  Assistant  Consultant* 

Adequate  service  requires  an  assistant  position  in  Southern 
California,  full  time,  with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles, 

2,  Credential  Revision. 

Revision  is  suggested  of  the  present  requirements  of  the 
Special  Secondary  Credential  to  Teach  Lip  Reading  to  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  Child. 

The  present  requirement  of  12  units  is  satisfactory.   The 
courses  required  by  the  1943  revision  do  not  cover  subject 
matter  taught  in  the  current  teacher  training  courses  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  or  San  Francisco  State 
College.  Audiometry  techniques  and  auricular  training 
procedure,  and  speech  correction  for  the  hard  of  hearing 
should  be  specified  in  the  credential  requirements  for 
the  Special  Secondary  to  Teach  Lip  Reading  to  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  Child. 

3,  Finance, 

Initial  establishment  of  remedial  classes  is  being  retarded 
because  many  county  offices  and  school  districts  do  not  hove 
sufficient  "unappcrtioned  funds".  Until  adequate  support  is 
provided  the  establishment  of  remedial  classes  for  hard  of 
hearing  pupils  will  be  retarded. 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  FOR  TH"  DEAF 
and 
BUREAU  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

Educational  Standing  of  the  Cohool 

Due  to  limited  personnel  and  services  and  because  of  the  continued 
crowded  conditions  and  inadequate  housing,  the  school's  task  has  been  a  trying 
one  during  the  1944-46  biennium.  Despite  these  discouraging  factors,  the  school 
has  carried  on  its  work  and  responsibilities  in  a  fine  manner. 

At  present  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  ranks  among  the  ten  best 
such  schools  in  America,   The  school  has  sent  more  of  its  graduates,  through 
competitive  examinations,  to  Gallaudet  College  in  ".I'ashington,  D,  C,,  than  has 
any  other  similar  state  school  in  the  United  States,  Gallaudet  College,  the 
only  college  for  deaf  students  in  the  world,  is  federally  supported  and  is  free 
to  those  \vho  successfully  pass  entrance  examinations. 

Present  Housing  Facilities 

The  school  can  accommodate  only  309  students.  Twelve  day  pupils  reside 
at  home.   The  total  school  population  is  3210  For  many  years  this  has  been  the 
number  served.  Parents  and  interested  laymen  continue  to  criticize  the  staff  for 
not  being  in  a  position  to  admit  every  normal  deaf  ohild  seeking  an  education. 
For  the  last  18  years  it  has  not  been  possible  to  admit  every   applicant  due  to 
the  lack  of  room.  Each  year  many  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  education. 
There  are  between  150  and  200  names  on  the  waiting  list. 

It  is  hoped  that  completion  of  the  long-awaited  building  program  in 
Berkeley  and  the  construction  of  a  second  school  in  the  south  will  provide  every 
deaf  child  of  normal  age  and  mentality  who  is  a  California  resident  with  the 
opportunity  for  the  best  type  of  training  and  education. 

The  special  legislative  session  of  January,  1946,  will  be  long  remembered 
for  its  authorization  of  approximately  02, 000, 000  for  possible  completion  of  the 
building  needs  with  only  a  few  additional  buildings  yet  to  come,  Uhen  appropria- 
tions are  made  for  an  auditorium,  the  completion  of  the  advanced  school  building, 
living  quarters  for  employees,  a  gymnasium  for  the  girls,  residences  for  the 
superintendent,  prinoipal,  business  manager,  and  chief  engineer,  the  plant  at 
Berkeley  will  have  been  completed.  Services  of  a  high  order  will  then  be 
available  for  450  students. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  a  statement  regarding  the 
special  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  made  at  the  special  legislative  session  for 
the  beginning  of  a  second  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  south.   The  state's  present 
population  of  9,000,000  more  than  justifies  the  construction  of  a  second  school. 

Great  care  must  be  given  to  the  proper  location  of  this  school.  Student 
needs,  school  environment,  and  consideration  of  the  life  of  the  personnel  must 
be  carefully  weighed. 
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Progress  at  the  School 

The  general  health  of  the  student  body  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
There  have  been  the  usual  epidemics  commonly  experienced  in  a  residential  school 
where  practically  40  per  cent  of  the  population  is  composed  of  children  between 
six  and  12  years  of  age. 

The  deans  and  their  staffs  have  carried  on  their  responsibilities  very 
satisfactorily.  Discipline  has  been  wholesome.  Students,  at  times,  have  carried 
their  share  of  the  burdens  caused  by  a  shortage  of  usual  services.  In  some  cases 
older  students  have  assumed  the  duties  of  counselors  very  efficiently. 

The  school  continues  to  afford  special  education  to  the  severely  hard 
of  hearing  children,  as  well  as  to  the  deaf,  '.."her ever,  however,  the  severely 
hard  of  hearing  can  remain  in  city  schools  where  special  services  are  provided, 
they  have  been  encouraged  to  do  so.  During  the  period  there  were  only  20 
severely  hard  of  hearing  enrolled. 

There  is  still  confusion  as  to  the  difference  between  the  deaf  and  the 
hard  of  hearing.  There  are  physiologioal  as  well  as  educational  differences. 
Cchool  authorities  have  waged  an  educational  campaign  for  years  with  parents  and 
laymen.  The  proper  educational  approach  is  determined  by  such  understanding. 

Those  children  who  are  c&pable  of  securing  their  education  through 
lipreading  and  speech  are  carrying  on  their  school  work  in  that  manner.  Many 
children,  unfortunately,  because  of  certain  factors,  are  not  able  to  advance 
educationally  in  such  manner.  An  educated  mind  is  the  main  objective.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  important  that  every  child  learn  speech  and  lipreading  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  realize  such  objectives.  However,  the  child's  mental 
development  and  attainment  cannot  be  sacrificed. 

It  has  been  found  that  practically  50  percent  of  the  deaf  children  are 
born  deaf.  Another  40  percent  have  lost  hearing  in  early  childhood  before  speech 
patterns  have  been  established.  Another  7  percent  have  lost  hearing  before  the 
age  of  5  or  6  years.  Only  3  percent  have  lost  hearing  after  age  6,  This  clearly 
shows  the  problem  of  educating  the  deaf. 

The  school  continues  to  emphasize  character  building.  Personnel,  talks, 
personal  contacts,  and  competitive  games  and  sports  have  aided  to  realize  this  aim. 

In  addition  to  classroom  work,  great  stress  is  placed  on  vocational 
training.  Boys  and  girls  receive  instruction  in  linotype  operating,  printing, 
press  work,  carpentry,  cabinet  work,  shoe  repairing,  baking,  commercial  art, 
sewing,  power  machine  operating,  and  domestic  science. 

Special  Aid  to  Schools  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Deaf 

Part-time  services  are  rendered  by  the  superintendent  as  chief  of  the 
bureau  to  the  special  schools  and  classes  maintained  by  the  following  communities: 
Eureka,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles, 
Pasadena,  Long  Beach  and  San  Diego. 
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Because  of  limited  funds  and  other  conditions  these  classes  have  been 
visited  only  once  annually  instead  of  twice  as  heretofore.   The  services  consist 
largely  of  counseling  and  guidance.   The  desire  is  to  provide  uniform  teaching 
throughout  the  state,  raid  to  acquaint  school  officials  with  the  technique  and 
the  problem.  Classes  are  visited  and  work  observed.  Children  are  studied  and 
advice  given  teachers  as  to  approach  and  educational  possibilities.  Written 
reports  of  such  visits  are  furnished  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  desire  is  to  ha\e  only  well  trained  teache.-s  for  the  deaf  in  these  special 
classes.  Each  teacher  must  possess  a  special  credential.   It  is  hoped  to  unify 
the  work,  the  grading,  and  the  activities  in  general  so  that  accomplishment  will 
be  the  same  in  San  Francisco  as  in  Los  Angeles,  for  example. 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  FOR  T1T3  BLIND 


Educational  Provisions  for  the  Blind  in  California 

The  State  of  California  makes  four  types  of  provision  for  the  education 
of  its  blind  and  partially  blind  population: 

1.  General  education  of  minor  children  and  others  "of  suitable  age  and 
capacity"  through  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades  in  the  state  residential 
school  at  Berkeley* 

2.  The  subsidizing  of  the  education  of  visually  handicapped  children 
in  day  classes  or  schools  in  the  local  public  school  systems* 

3.  The  furtherance  of  trade  education  and  higher  education  through 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Division  of  Advanced  Studies  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 

4.  The  training  of  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes  or  in  trade  training 
centers. 

Items  (1)  and  (3)  vill  be  dealt  with  in  this  report. 

History  and  Status  of  the  California  vlchool  for  the  Blind 

The  C  ilifornia  School  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1860  as  a  part  of 
the  dual  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.   The  first  pupil,  Mary 
Jane  Long*  was  veceived  in  Hay,  I860.  Hence  the  school  has  been  in  existence 
and  served  the  young  blind  of  California  for  86  years.   The  first  instftution 
was  in  San  Franuisco  but  in  1868  a  site  was  purchased  in  Berkeley,  buildings  were 
built,  and  the  school  moved  to  its  present  location.  The  school  followed  largely 
traditional  lines  until  the  school  year  1912-13  when  the  then  Department  of  the 
Blind  was  reorganized  and  the  educational  program  expanded  in  anticipation  of 
separation  from  the  School  for  the  Deaf  which  was  to  come  some  years  later. 

Legislation  for  the  formal  separation  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  from 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  was  passed  in  1921.  This  separation  became  effective 
with  the  appointment  of  an  executive  head  with  full  organizational  and  adminis- 
trative powers  May  U,  1922,  From  that  date  the  school  has  been  operated  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  California  Public  ochool  System  and  organized  as  a  regular 
graded  school  for  blind  and  partially  blind  children.  Since  August,  1923, 
advanoed  high  school  students  and  blind  college  students  receiving  aid  from  the 
College  Readers  Fund  have  been  under  the  guidance  of  a  Director  of  Advanced 
Studies,   The  policy  of  having  certain  pupils  of  high  school  age  attend  regular 
public  high  schools  and  trade  schools  in  Oakland  and  Berkeley  white  living  at 
the  state  school  and  having  their  work  directed  under  strict  supervision  was 
inaugurated  in  1923, 

Admissions  and  Dismissals 

Up  to  June  30,  1922,  and  the  general  reorganization  of  the  school  there 
had  been  576  admissions,  or  an  average  of  slightly  over  9  per  annum.   The  total 
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enrollment  of  the  school  year  1921-22  was:  Boys,  51;  girls,  47;  total,  98,  Of 
those  leaving  school  before  May  31,  1922,  only  a  very  small  number  (less  than 
20)  had  attended  regular  high  school  classes  or  received  a  genuine  high  school 
diploma.  Some  had  been  retained  as  residents  in  the  school  for  many  years  with- 
out making  any  real  progress.  One  imbecilic  boy  entered  in  August,  1897,  and 
was  in  constant  residence  and  class  attendance  until  June  2,  1907.  In  that  time 
he  made  no  progress.  This  practice  of  retaining  the  proved  unfit  on  the  part  of 
the  school  authorities  fairly  justified  the  use  of  the  word  "asylum"  which  was 
applied  to  the  combined  school.  Prom  May  8,  1922,  when  the  new  administration 
was  installed  to  May  30,  1946,  371  boys  and  287  girls,  or  a  total  of  658,  have 
been  admitted  to  the  eohool,  an  average  of  27  per  year.  The  total  enrollment 
for  1945-46  stands  at  156  as  of  May  30,  1946.  The  average  annual  enrollment  for 
the  period  of  24  years  has  been  125,  making  the  average  stay  in  the  school  less 
than  five  years.  All  children  of  marked  mental  unfitness  have  been  dismissed 
as  provided  by  law  after  a  fair  trial.  Only  a  few  have  been  dismissed  for 
physical  disabilities  and  very  few  for  moral  reasons. 

As  all  admissions  are  by  application  and  for  a  trial  period  only,  the 
school  is  able  to  maintain  higher  standards  than  those  prevailing  in  regular 
public  school  classes.   The  school  cannot  under  law  be  forced  to  retain  any 
pupil  as  measured  by  dormitory  record  and  class  performance  who  does  not  meet 
its  established  standards. 

Care  and  Maintenance 

All  features  of  care  and  maintenance  are  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
school  program  as  such  and  do  not  need  detailed  description.  All  activities  out 
of  school  hours  are  carefully  correlated  vrith  the  school  program.  Coordinating 
officers  are  in  constant  touch  with  each  other  and  dormitory  study,  for  instance, 
is  directed  by  the  teaohers  through  the  Dean  of  Boys  and  Dean  of  Girls. 

Eduoational  Program 

The  major  aims  of  the  school  are:   (1)  good  general  health;  (2)  general 
physical  competence  vrith  special  reference  to  immediate  problems  of  personal 
upkeep,  care  of  rooms  and  the  development  of  "general  handiness";  (3)  mental 
development  through  the  usual  devices  of  public  school  procedure  plus  close 
correlation  with  dormitory  life,  playground  activities,  and  supervised  study; 
(4)  the  development  of  aesthetic  and  art  appreciations,  understandings  and  enjoy- 
ments; and  (5)  moral  development  and  social  integration  with  a  special  view  to 
good  citizenship. 

1.  In  the  achievement  of  these  aims  the  school  considers  its  primary 
tool  subject  and  skill  to  be  reading,  Reading  for  the  blind  means  braille  and 
to  the  end  that  all  pupils  may  acquire  good  reading  habits  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  an  exceptionally  large  and  well  organized  library  under  competent 
direction. 

2.  The  second  major  tool  in  program  implementation  is  hearing.  This 
requires  not  only  good  classroom  procedure  but  special  hours  of  appreciation  and 
the  skillful  technical  use  of  talking  books  as  well  as  musical  records  and  radio 
programs. 
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3,  A  third  item  is  the  educational  employment  of  useful  work,  not  only 
in  the  daily  upkeep  of  person  and  environment  but  in  a  definite  contribution  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  grounds  and  buildings* 

4,  In  the  over-all  program  coordination  and  integration  of  class  work 
and  extra-curricular  activities  demand  a  conscious  effort  to  interrelate  all  items 
of  our  complex  program.  To  this  end  groups  of  comparable  age  and  development  are 
organized  both  in  the  civio  activities  of  classes  and  school  and  the  Boy  Scout 
and  Girl  Scout  Troops,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Chess  Club,  Spanish  and  French  Clubs, 
Press  Club,  Girls*  Homemaking  Club,  and  athletic  organizations  and  activities, 

5*  In  order  that  boys  and  girls  finishing  the  school  may  be  admitted 
to  college  and  university  classes  without  having  to  secure  accrediting  from  the 
University  of  California  School  Relations  Organization  our  most  advanced  high 
school  students  are  sent  to  regular  public  high  schools  in  Oakland  and  Berkeley, 
also  certain  selected  students  are  sent  into  regular  trade  schools  for  special 
vocational  courses, 

6,  A  triple  library  of  braille  books,  ink-print  books,  and  large  type 
or  sightsaving  books  is  maintained.  In  addition  a  large  collection  of  illus- 
trative materials,  at  present  inadequately  housed,  is  used  regularly  for  instruc- 
tion. Talking  books  and  phonographe  records  similarly  have  their  plaoe  in  the 
regular  program  but  as  yet  are  without  adequate  classification  and  housing, 

7.  A  program  of  vocational  guidance  and  placement  is  provided  for  by 
law  and  is  in  process  of  organization  in  correlation  with  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  other  state  and  federal  agencies. 

Course  of  Study 

In  general  the  course  of  study  follows  closely  the  regular  publio  school 
pattern.  It  involves:   (1)  physical  education  with  the  appropriate  age,  sex  and 
physical  condition  groups;  (2)  the  development  of  manual  skills;  (3)  reading, 
writing,  literature  and  composition  in  English  through  the  twelfth  grade;  (4) 
foreign  languages  and  literatures  in  the  high  school  years;  (5)  speech  correction 
and  public  speaking;  (6)  geography  and  history  in  close  correlation;  (7)  social 
studies  with  stress  on  civic  participation  in  class  and  dormitory  and  on  the 
playgrounds ;  (8)  mathematics  with  stress  on  practical  arithmetic  and  practical 
usage  of  elementary  algebra  and  geometry;  (9)  nature  study  and  soience  with  the 
development  of  the  general  and  biological  sciences  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades; 
(10)  typewriting  beginning  with  the  fifth  grade  and  going  through  the  high  school 
classes  with  special  emphasis  on  daily  usage  for  class  reports,  letters  home  and 
similar  practical  purposes;  and  (11)  music  -  a  highly  organized  program  in  voice, 
violin,  orchestra,  piano  and  organ  through  all  grades.  Junior  and  senior 
choruses  are  organized  to  develop  part  singing  and  a  regular  orchestra  is  main- 
tained for  ensemble  work  of  instruments.  In  addition  to  the  voice  and  instrument 
work,  courses  are  given  in  music  appreciate  and  in  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

Buildings  and  Equipment 

With  sufficient  acreage  for  all  building  and  recreational  needs,  the 
school  has  four  major  buildings  and  five  accessory  buildings  with  ample  room  for 
regular  class  work  and  general  operation.  There  is  need  for  additional  resident 
tial  space,  particularly  for  the  children  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind  who  reqyira* 
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special  housing  and  highly  specialized  equipment.  Space  is  lacking  for  the 
proper  housing  and  classification  of  our  very  fine  collections  of  books  and  other 
educational  equipment  and  materials.  Music  is  housed  most  adequately  and  equipped 
similar  to  a  rather  large  conservatory  of  music.  Appropriations  are  available 
for  practically  all  the  needs  of  the  school  and  the  school  simply  is  awaiting 
the  chance  to  build. 

Location  at  the  base  of  the  Berkeley  hills  makes  available  fine  areas 
for  recreational  purposes  such  as  picnics,  hikes  and  overnight  camping  trips. 

Cooperation  -with  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Other  Agencies 

Certain  services  and  facilities  are  shared  in  common  vdth  the  School  for 
the  Deaf,  with  a  minimum  of  friction'  and  misunderstanding  and  a  maximum  of  good 
for  both  schools.  This  is  true  of  the  heating,  lighting  and  water  services,  and 
of  the  hospitalization  and  medical  care  of  the  children.  Common  playground  and 
other  recreational  facilities  are  used. 

Collaboration  with  other  state  agencies  leaves  very  little  to  be 
desired.  In  particular,  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  works  in  very 
close  collaboration  with  the  sohool  as  do  other  agencies  providing  education  and 
employment  for  the  blind. 

Relations  have  been  particularly  fine  with  the  University  of  California, 
which  has  graduated  more  blind  students  than  any  other  university  or  collegiate 
organization  in  the  world. 

Local  clubs  and  organizations  have  rendered  splendid  service  in  pro- 
viding the  children  rdth  outside  recreation  and  with  the  development  of  school 
clubs  and  similar  organizations.  In  particular,  the  school  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Lions  Club  of  Berkeley  for  its  plendid  work  with  Boy  Scouts 
and  Soout  Cubs  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  federal  government  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
combination  take  oare  of  needs  in  braille  literature,  talking  books,  and  devices 
for  the  factual  education  of  the  blind.   The  California  State  Library  has  given 
splendid  cooperation. 

Special  Items 

1,  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind 

The  California  School  for  the  Blind  undoubtedly  has  the  finest 
reoord  in  higher  education  achieved  by  any  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  world?  To  date  approximately  100  of  our  boys  and  girls  have  at- 
tended the  University  High  School  of  Oakland,  of  these  91  have  graduated  in 
regular  courses  and  43  have  received  one  or  more  college  degrees  with  12  still 
in  attendance  in  college  or  university.   Thirty-five  former  students,  not 
graduates  of  University  High  School,  have  received  college  degrees.  In  higher 
degrees,  4  have  received  Ph.D.,  1  Ed.D.,  4  J,D.,  11  M.A.,  5  D.O.,  10  D,  C, 
2  B.H.,  1  B.D.,  and  6  LL.B.  Eleven  have  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
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The  success  of  the  program  in  advanced  studies  has  been  due  in 
large  part  to  the  devoted  work  of  Dr.  Newel  Perry  (PheD.),  himself  totally  blind 
from  the  eighth  year. 

A  number  of  graduates  have  held  university  positions,  one  at  the 
present  time  holding  the  position  of  assistant  professor  of  public  speaking  and 
a  second  a  lectureship  in  philosophy,  both  in  the  University  of  California. 

2.  Deaf-Blind 

By  special  legal  provisions  the  school  now  receives  a  limited 
number  of  children  both  deaf  and  blind.  Adequate  quarters  and  equipment  are 
needed  for  the  more  effective  carrying  out  of  the  full  program. 

Re  c  ommen  da  t  i  ons 

Needs  as  indicated  call  for: 

1.  Special  quarters  for  children  both  blind  and  deaf,  to  be  provided 
if  possible  on  a  priority  basis  and  with  the  installation  of  the  latest  and  best 
devices  and  equipment  considered  essential  to  the  successful  eduoation  of  such 
children, 

2.  A  part-time  librarian  with  teaching  and  supervision  functions  to 
fill  the  position  on  a  twelve  months  per  year  basis.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
present  Dean  of  Boys  be  made  Dean  of  Boys  and  Braille  Librarian. 

3.  The  State  School  for  the  Blind  to  be  made  a  center  for  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  state  of  sightsaving  books. 

4.  The  federal  Congress  to  be  requested  to  make  available  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  adequate  funds  for  providing  sightsaving 
books  and  materials  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  all  states. 

5.  Additional  spaoe  to  be  made  available  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
proper  storage,  classification  and  distribution  on  loan  of  both  braille  and 
sightsaving  books. 

6.  All  extra-mural  services  to  be  consolidated  in  a  Division  of 
Guidance  and  Placement  with  "special  item"  classification  in  the  biennial  budget. 
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INDUSTRIAL  1TORKSH0P  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Purpose  of  the  Workshop 

The  Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  established  in  1929  for  employ- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  serves  the  area  south  of  Visalia  and  north 
of  San  Diego  and  Imperial  Counties,  According  to  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  includes  47  percent  of  all  the  blind  in 
California  who  are  receiving  aid;  the  Los  Angeles  workshop  is  expected  to  serve 
57  percent  of  the  blind  of  the  state.  Blind  aid  recipients  number  5,969  persons. 

Applications  far  exceed  the  capacity.  During  the  biennium  the  Legislature 
appropriated  $140,000,  used  to  purchase  a  nine  story  modern  reinforced  concrete 
and  steel  fireproof  loft  building  at  1020-24  Santee  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Despite 
the  purchase  of  this  building  two  years  ago,  the  workshop  has  not  yet  obtained 
occupancy  of  as  much  floor  space  in  the  building  as  it  had  in  its  previous  loca- 
tion. Machinery  of  several  departments  is  stored  due  to  lack  of  space,  and 
efficiency  of  all  departments  greatly  diminished.  Raw  materials  and  finished 
goods  are  stored  on  North  San  Pedro  Street,  three  miles  distant.  Other  storage 
is  in  a  building  at  Third  and  Main,  A  department  operates  at  1016  Maple  Avenue, 
This  scattered  operation  adds  to  operation  costs,  hampers  control,  supervision 
and  proper  inventories. 

Progress  of  the  YJorkshop 

During  the  war  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion and  United  States  Employment  Service  nearly  100  workshop  blind  workers  were 
plaoed  in  private  employment  at  good  wages.  This  also  resulted  in  savings: 
Blind  aid  was  discontinued,  rebates  from  workers  exceeding  allowable  earnings 
were  made.   The  savings  are  many  times  more  than  the  cost  of  support  of  the  work- 
shop, Y.Tien  normal  capacity  and  production  is  obtained  factory  profits  will 
liquidate  the  cost  of  support.  Blind  workshops  are  in  a  unique  position,  return- 
ing to  the  state  many  times  the  cost  of  their  operation. 

With  few  exceptions  the  blind  who  have  entered  the  workshop  have  never 
before  had  regular  employment.  The  transition  from  home  protection  to  sheltered 
workshop  is  an  easier  step  to  the  uninitiated  and  unexperienoed  blind  than  to  go 
directly  into  private  enterprise. 

The  workshop  has  many  blind  ivho  have  tried  private  employment,  been 
unable  to  adjust,  and  have  returned.  There  are  many  sub-standard  workers  who  are 
conscientious  but  lack  adaptability  and  the  qualities  needed  for  private  employ- 
ment. They  are  studied  patiently  at  the  workshop,  new  touch  dexterities  are 
sought  to  aid  them  to  obtain  private  employment.  Diversity  of  the  workshop 
industries  is  a  material  aid. 

Before  December,  1941,  the  workshop  manufactured  more  than  300,000 
pillow  cases  for  government  agencies;  since  that  time,  3,500,000  cases  valued  at 
more  than  a  million  dollars.  During  the  war  pillowcases,  mattresses  and  mailing 
bags  were  made  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Maritime  Commission, 
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Gross  volume  reached  067,000  monthly  in  December,  1943;  in  1944  war 
orders  ended  abruptly,  forcing  quick  conversion  to  domestic  products.  Domestic 
sales  in  1944  were  0307,051,  or  74,5  percent  of  total  business.  Six  months 
earlier  75  percent  was  war  production. 

Production  Figures  During  the  Biennium: 

1944-45        1945-46 


Sales 

0330,537 

$267,296 

Number  of  Workers 

95 

84 

Average  Monthly  Earnings 

77.42 

— 

Payroll  of  Blind  Persons 

88,250 

80,684 

These  figures  represent  the  most  difficult  period  in  workshop  history, 
and  are  not  representative  of  what  the  workshop  can  or  will  do  normally. 

After  two  years  of  handicaps,  inconvenience  and  confusion  in  housing, 
raw  materials  procurement  and  working  conditions,  little  progress  has  been  made 
towards  clearing  tenants  from  sufficient  floors  to  properly  set  up  departments. 

Blind  persons  should  be  trained  for  certain  small  businesses  in  which 
they  may  achieve  self-support;  for  example,  partially  sighted  persons  may  be 
trained  for  small  repair  shop  operations  on  vacuum  cleaners  and  various  house- 
hold appliances-,  Cost  of  tools  and  equipment  would  be  small.  A  garage  or 
inexpensive  business  location  might  be  obtained,  A  few  blind  persons  in  every 
small  city  or   town  could  thus  be  assisted,.  Activities  for  the  blind  thus  far 
have  been  confined  very  much  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  Oakland.   Through 
such  a  program  much  could  be  done  for  blind  elsewhere  in  the  state. 
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TRAINING  CENTER  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

The  purposes  and  primary  objects  of  the  Training  Center  for  the  Adult 
Blind  are: 

The  instruction  of  the  blind  admitted  thereto  in  some  trade  or  trades 
to  enable  them  to  contribute  to  their  own  support; 

The  provision  of  a  working  home  for  the  adult  blind,  who,  after  learning 
a  trade  or  trades,  desire  to  remain  for  a  limited  time  at  the  institution  as 
workmen; 

The  limit  of  residence  is  imposed  to  give  instruction  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  the  blind  of  the  state  to  enable  them  to  become  self  supporting 
and  to  effeot  an  equitable  geographical  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  the  center; 

The  program  of  the  center  includes  the  manufacturing  department  where 
commercial  articles  made  by  the  blind  are  disposed  of  through  various  sales 
channels  in  order  that  the  blind,  who  are  living  in  their  own  homes  and  communities, 
may  also  be  provided  with  gainful  employment; 

Home  work  to  be  let  out  to  blind  people  in  such  a  manner  that  those 
who  are  adaptable  to  such  work,  may  receive  it  at  their  residences. 

The  activities  of  the  Field  Work  Department,  which  includes  field 
officers  and  teachers  to  teach  handicrafts  to  the  adult  blind  of  the  state  who 
are  not  trainees  of  the  center,  nor  of  any  of  its  branches,  and  give  them  such 
other  instruction,  counsel,  and  assistance  as  may  ameliorate  their  condition* 

The  Residential  and  Maintenance  Department  of  the  Training  Center  for 
the  Adult  Blind  furnishes  all  meals,  lodgings,  laundry,  light,  heat  and  power  as 
well  as  hospital  facilities  to  the  inmates.  Other  varied  personalized  services 
are  available  according  to  the  particular  need  of  the  individual.  Entertainment 
in  the  form  of  dances,  music,  programs  by  outside  entertainers,  home  orchestras, 
-•adios,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  regular  program. 

The  Training  and  Manufacturing  Department  of  the  Training  Center  for 
the  Adult  Blind  is  entirely  self  supporting.  All  salaries  of  instructors,  teachers, 
laborers,  truck  drivers  and  blind  workers  are  paid  out  of  the  manufacturing  fund, 
as  well  as  costs  of  all  equipment,  machinery  and  materials  used  in  the  training 
and  manufacturing  department. 

The  Field  Work  Department  is  composed  of  a  staff  of  field  officers  and 
teachers  who  instruct  the  blind  in  their  homes.  Some  of  the  crafts  taught  are 
chair  caning,  basketry,  rug  weaving,  the  making  of  hooked,  crocheted,  braided  and 
fluff  types  of  rugs,  bead  work,  knitting,  crocheting,  tatting,  sewing,  embroder- 
ing,  leather  work,  toy  making  and  similar  handicrafts.  It  is  the  staff's  duty 
to  aid  newly  blind  persons  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions  and  beoome  self- 
supporting;  to  teach  braille  and  typing;  to  organize  groups  and  give  talks;  to 
hold  sales  of  articles  made  by  the  blind;  to  develop  employment  opportunities  and 
help  with  home  environment  whenever  possible.  Six  additional  field  workers  will 
be  requested  for  the  next  biennium. 
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The  contemplated  program  of  expansion  includes  the  building  of  a  new 
trades  and  manufacturing  building  on  the  present  premises.  This  will  provide 
facilities  for  a  new  training  department  in  which  instructors  will  instruct  the 
adaptable  blind  for  positions  in  private  industry.  More  factory  space  will  be 
made  available  to  the  blind  who  live  in  their  homes  and  the  additional  facilities 
should  provide  training  and  employment  for  approximately  350  more  workmen. 

The  table  shows  the  progress  made  the  last  two  years  by  the  Training 
and  Manufacturing  Department.  Statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1943, 
are  shown  only  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  progress  made.  The  net 
surplus  at  the  end  of  June,  1946,  reflects  the  sound  financial  condition  of  the 
Training  and  Manufacturing  Department. 


Period  Ending 

June  30, 

June  30, 

June  30, 

June  30, 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Sales 

0278,719 

v523,316 

0611,140 

0418,553 

No.  Blind  Trainees 

155 

131 

154 

165 

Avg.  Mo.  Earnings  each  Trainee 

33.75 

60.31 

77.42 

53.91 

Total  Payroll  to  Blind 

62,780 

103,109 

115,743 

106,749 

Net  Factory  Profit 

5,448 

9,510 

77,513 

-  4,213 

Net  Surplus 

17,166 

26,731 

102,874 

98,731 
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STATE  BLIND  SHOP 

Purpose  of  the  Agency 

The  State  Blind  Shop,  San  Diego,  established  by  Chapter  786,  Statutes 
of  1937,  was  the  third  such  organization  to  be  incorporated  into  the  state  system 
of  blind  services  offering  training  and  industrial  assistance  to  qualified  blind 
citizens,  whereby  they  might  become  self-supporting  and  no  longer  need  be 
recipients  of  blind  aid. 

Progress  During  the  Biennium 

The  industrial  activity  of  the  shop  attained  its  peak  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1944-45  when  sales  of  $964,640  were  produced.  Over  95?S  of  factory  work 
was  applied  to  war  contracts  with  the  Army  and  Navy.  During  this  year,  the 
average  wage  earned  per  month  per  worker  was  0183.18,  as  contrasted  with  the 
average  monthly  earnings  of  020.41  for  the  first  year  of  the  shop's  existence. 

Employment  of  the  blind  reached  47,  which,  owing  to  limited  factory 
facilities,  necessitated  maintaining  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  Being  an 
organization  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped,  the  requirement  for  better 
facilities  became  paramount.  The  shop,  located  in  rented  quarters  at  410  Market 
Street,  embracing  some  8600  square  feet,  was  extremely  hazardous  and  over-crowded. 
To  provide  a  reasonable  safety  factor  the  Department  of  Institutions  presented 
to  the  Legislature  a  program  for  the  acquisition  of  an  existing  structure  to  be 
remodeled  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  shop.  This  beoame  a  realization  June 
1,  1945.  The  shop  now  occupies  a  modern  two-story  brick  and  concrete  building 
at  1344  P  Street. 

The  coming  of  peace  in  August,  1945,  marked  the  termination  of  war  con- 
tracts. Efforts  were  directed  to  the  production  for  and  redevelopment  of 
civilian  markets.  Sales  for  the  year  1945-46  declined  to  0634,057  vrith   a 
resultant  drop  in  average  worker  earnings  to  0162.80  per  month. 

Procurement  of  materials  became  more  acute  and  had  its  effect  in  cur- 
tailing production— as  represented  by  83,303  man  hours  produced  in  the  96th 
fiscal  year  and  71,241  man  hours  in  the  97th  fiscal  year. 

Piece  rate  is  the  basic  pay  plan — being  predetermined  by  the  shop 
management— which  returns  to  the  worker  a  fair  and  equitable  remuneration  and 
is,  in  so  far  as  determinable,  above  that  in  effect  in  any  other  member  shop 
of  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 

High  productivity  during  the  war  years  enabled  the  shop  to  accumulate 
a  confortable  finanoial  surplus  in  contemplation  of  future  economic  conditions. 
There  is  need  of  such  a  post-war  reservoir  whereby  a  continuance  of  full  employ- 
ment and  a  satisfactory  pay  plan  can  be  maintained.  Pre-war  activities  have  been 
and  are  being  resumed  as  quickly  as  materials  become  available  together  with 
expansion  into  other  lines  whereby  our  importance  and  objective  of  oaring  for 
as  many  blind  citizens  as  possible  may  be  accomplished. 

The  social  life  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  has  been 
enoouraged  and  fostered  by  having  group  gatherings,  dances,  dinners,  and 
similar  activities, 
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The  following  schedule  provides  a  statistical  report  of  our  groxvth 
and  progress  to  date. 


STATEMENT 
of 
SALES,  WORKERS,  THEIR  EARNINGS  AND  FACTORY  OPERATING  PROFIT 

as  of 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1938  to  JUNE  30,  1946 


Fiscal 
Year 

Ending 

Sales 

Number 
of 

Workers 

Average 

Monthly 
Earnings 

Total 

Payroll 

To  Blind 

Net 
Factory 
Profit 

1938 

$    685 

12 

$  20,41 

$   714 

0     6 

1939 

11,725 

14 

22.07 

3,708 

-697 

1940 

34,644 

24 

22.33 

5,434 

1,388 

1941 

71,937 

33 

40.00 

15,834 

2,474 

1942 

312,886 

30 

110.92 

33,721 

4,805 

1943 

637,554 

45 

125.19 

87,601 

28,697 

1944 

785,800 

50 

154.80 

92,261 

59,325 

1945 

964,640 

41 

183.18 

8*, 381 

56,705 

1946 

634,057 

51 

162.80 

83,984 

18,023 
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TIE  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAM 


Scope  of  the  Program 

Child  Care  Centers  were  operated  for  varying  periods  of  time  by  approxi- 
mately 100  California  school  districts  as  a  war  time  emergency  service  under 
permissive  legislation.  The  program  began  early  in  the  year  1943. 

Enrollment  was  limited  to  those  children  between  two  and  16  years  of 
age  who  required  such  care  because  of  the  gainful  employment  of  their  mothers. 
From  an  enrollment  of  15,166  children  in  394  centers  on  July  1,  1944,  the  pro- 
gram increased  to  a  peak  of  25,566  enrolled  in  536  centers  in  May,  1945.  Enroll- 
ments dropped  considerably  with  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  during  the  summer 
of  1945.   The  low  point  of  less  than  14,000  was  reached  in  the  winter  of  1945- 
1946.  From  then  until  the  close  of  the  biennium,  June  30,  1946,,  the  number  of 
children  in  Child  Care  Centers  remained  relatively  constant,  approximately  at 
the  14,000  level  with  366  centers  remaining  in  operation  on  June  30,  1946. 

The  program  was  sponsored  by  the  Federal  "/forks  Agency  which  granted 
financial  assistance  under  the  Lanham  Act  to  relieve  the  critical  shortages  of 
labor  in  war  industry  and  civilian  occupations  by  enabling  mothers  of  young 
children  to  be  employed.  Soon  after  victory,  federal  authorities  announced  that 
federal  aid  would  terminate. 

Provision  of  State  for  Program 

Many  mothers,  especially  wives  of  men  still  in  the  armed  services, 
widows  and  others  depending  upon  their  own  earnings  for  the  support  of  their 
families,  petitioned  for  state  support  to  continue,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
operation  of  the  centers.  Governor  Earl  VJarren  called  the  Legislature  into 
special  session  in  January,  1946,  to  consider  this  matter  and  other  post  war 
problems.  The  State  Department  of  Education  issued,  in  December,  1945,  a 
comprehensive  mimeographed  factual  report,  entitled  Child  Care  by  California 
School  Districts. 

Emergency  legislation  of  the  extraordinary  session  authorized  an  exten- 
sion of  the  program  and  appropriated  $3,500,000  to  the  Department  of  Education 
for  apportionment,  beginning  March  1,  1946,  to  the  less  than  60  school  distriots 
then  maintaining  centers.  Opening  of  additional  centers  was  restricted;  and, 
exoept  for  children  of  parents  in  the  armed  forces,  the  use  of  state  funds  was 
further  limited  to  the  care  of  children  whose  parents  were  financially  unable 
otherwise  to  provide  for  their  care. 

In  1944-45  parents  paid  one-third  of  the  operating  costs  and  the  federal 
government  the  other  two-thirds;  from  March  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1946,  parents' 
fees  were  45  percent  of  operating  costs  with  state  funds  accounting  for  the  other 
55  percent. 

Child  Care  Centers  cost  0387.71  per  child  enrolled  during  the  year 
1944-45,  the  period  of  their  maximum  utilization.  With  reduced  scale  of  opera- 
tions, the  annual  cost  was  approximately  17  percent  higher  during  the  last  four 
months  of  the  biennium.  In  evaluation  of  unit  costs  these  characteristics  of 
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Child  Care  Centers  should  be  considered:  Small  groups  of  children  under  the 
supervision  of  each  adult,  operation  of  up  to  12  hours  per  day  and  more  than  300 
days  per  year,  and  the  providing  of  one  or  more  principal  meals  and  between  meal 
snacks* 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Preschool  and  Primary  Training  began  an  interim 
study  and  investigation  of  Child  Care  Centers  and  related  matters,  such  as 
nursery  schools,  kindergartens,  and  primary  schools.  It  is  scheduled  to  report 
to  the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  in  January,  1947. 
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CHICO  STATE  COLLEGE 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  Chico  State  College,  as  of  all  California 
state  colleges,  is  to  prnvide  training  for  prospective  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  California. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  college  aims  to  provide  training  for 
students  preparing  for  other  professions  and/or  social  activities  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  subject  fields  required  for  teacher  training  curricula  may- 
contribute  to  the  preparation  for  these  other  professions  and  activities. 

Although  this  college,  as  do  all  state  colleges  of  California,  accepts 

students  from  any  area,  yet  its  main  purpose  is  to  serve  the  students  from 

the  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  of  some  20  counties  lying  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  and  east  of  the  Trinity  Mountains. 

Objectives  of  the  College 

The  objectives  are  to  serve  in  six  fields,  namely: 

1.  Teacher  education; 

2.  Pre -professional  education; 

3.  Education  for  business,  industry,  governmental  services, 

homemaking,  and  social  service; 

4.  General  education  leading  to  the  A.  B,  Degree; 

5.  Extension  in  appropriate  fields; 

6.  Guidance  service  to  assist  the  individual  student  to  plan 

his  educational  program  in  such  way  as  to  make  desirable 
college  and  life  adjustments. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  college  has,  since  the  close  of  World  War 
II,  found  it  necessary  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  a  seventh  service, 
namely,  the  readjustment  of  veterans  to  college  work  and  the  adjustment  of 
college  curricula  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  veterans,  all  of  which  has 
meant  an  increased  emphasis  on  commerce,  industry,  end  engineering. 

Frogress  During  the  Biennium 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  and  achieve  the  objectives  as 
stated  above  it  was  found  desirable  to  reorganize  the  administrative  and 
functional  plan  of  the  college.  This  was  done  after  a  year's  study  of 
other  collegiate  institutio  s  of  comparable  size.  The  plan  now  is  in  line 
with  the  better  colleges  throughout  the  nation.  Copies  of  this  chart  are 
now  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  State  Director  of  Finance,  State  Director 
of  Education,  and  the  Assistant  Director  of  Education. 

This  organizational  chart,  briefly,  provides  for  a  President,  Dean 
of  General  Education,  Dean  of  Professional  Education,  and  Dean  of  Student 
Personnel  and  Guidance,  each  of  which  offices  has  a  direct  line  of  relation  to 
the  President. 

General  education  comprises  four  divisions  as  follows:  Natural 
science,  social  science,  humanities,  and  practical  arts.  Each  division  has  a 
chairman  selected  by  the  President  from  the  professional  staff. 


Under  professional  education  are  the  Division  of  Psychology,  Division 
of  Teacher  Training,  Division  of  Field  Service,  the  Training  School,  and  the 
professional  teaching  staff.  The  Professional  School  has  autonomy  in  its 
acceptance  of  general  education  courses  for  teacher  training  but  subject  to 
the  approvel  of  the  President. 

Subordinate  to  Student  Personnel  and  Guidance  are  the  Dean  of  Women, 
Dean  of  Men,  Registrar,  and  Health  Service. 

Functional  duties  in  all  of  these  positions  have  been  delineated  and 
appear  briefly  on  the  chart  mentioned,  and  have  been  explained  in  detail  to 
all  the  personnel. 

No  building  has  been  done  during  this  period,  and  very  little  new 
new  equipment  added,  both  of  which  have  been  due  to  material  scarcity  because 
of  the  war  situation. 

During  this  period  the  college  has  been  examined  by  two  separate 
committees;  one  for  accreditation  to  continue  the  work  previously  carried  and 
to  expand  the  services  to  include  the  General  Secondary  Credential  training. 
The  other  for  accreditation  by  the  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and 
Higher  Schools.  Both  committees  have  recommended  the  college  for  accreditation; 
the  state  committee  for  the  usual  limited  period  and  the  Northwest  Association 
committee  for  unrestricted  accreditation. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  1944-1945  was,  regular  session  299,  summer 
session  151,  or  a  total  of  450.  For  the  year  1945-1946,  regular  session  564, 
summer  session  344,  total  908.  Applications  for  admission  at  the  end  of  the 
97th  fiscal  year  together  with  the  regular  students  (exclusive  of  summer)  for 
the  past  year  who  are  returning  indicate  a  total  enrollment  of  regular  students 
for  the  fall  of  the  98th  fiscal  year  (1946)  of  1,200.  If  this  does  not  ma- 
terialize it  will  be  due  to  the  housing  situation.  Students  as  well  as 
faculty  are  having  great  difficulty  in  finding  homes.  Hence  the  greatest 
immediate  need  for  the  college  is  a  permanent  dormitory.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  our  students  come  from 
such  great  distances  that  few  can  commute,  and  the  city  is  too  small  to 
absorb  the  number  who  desire  to  attend  the  college. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Administration  has  provided  24  temporary 
family  one-bedroom  units  for  veterans.  These  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about 
August  30,  1946.  Thirty-three  more  family  units  and  68  single  dormitory  units 
have  been  allocated  but  to  date  have  not  been  delivered  and  cannot  possibly 
be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  fall  (1946)  semester.  This  scarcity  of 
housing  will  affect  the  fall  enrollment. 

Four  prefabricated  steel  units  (20'  x  48 T)  are  now  ready  and  will 
relieve  the  crowded  classroom  situation  temporarily  but  there  is  groat  need 
for  permanent  additions  for  science  classrooms  and  laboratories,  music  rooms, 
industrial  arts  shops,  training  school,  and  heating  and  mairtenance  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  need  for  an  enlarged  library,  class- 
rooms, offices,  and  health  unit  to  be  constructed  at  the  south  end  of  the 
administration  building  connecting  it  with  the  library;  a  gymnasium  for  men 
and  women,  and  the  development  of  the  athletic  field  since  the  new  training  school 
and  the  proposed  permanent  dormitory  will  occupy  the  areas  now  used  for  men's 
and  women's  activities. 
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FRESNO  STATE  COLLEGE 


The  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946,  provided  the  most  diverse  and 
contradictory  problems  that  have  ever  been  faced  by  the  Fresno  State  College 
during  any  period  of  its  existence.   In  common  with  other  similar  institutions, 
it  saw  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  its  enrollment  drop  to  a  low  point,  in 
this  case  being  less  than  one-half  of  the  maximum  reached  in  1939-40. 
Altogether  there  were  only  1,296  registered  for  full-time  work  in  one  semester 
or  the  other  during  the  first  year  of  this  biennium.  The  latter  half  of  the 
biennium  saw  the  first  surge  of  the  great  numbers  of  returning  veterans,  and  the 
total  enrollment  for  that  year  amounted  to  2,225,  most  of  whom  appeared  during 
the  second  semester. 

Effect  of  the  War  Years 

The  low  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  this  biennium  was  not  the 
only  discouraging  feature  of  the  student  population.  There  were  naturally  only 
a  few  men  among  the  student  body.  Among  the  women,  the  vast  majority  were  lower 
division  students.  As  soon  as  these  women  students  had  completed  as  little  as 
one  or  two  years  of  college  study,  the  pressure  for  them  to  enter  service  in 
war-related  employment  or  as  emergency  teachers  was  almost  irresistible.  In 
consequence  the  number  of  students  continuing  in  college  until  graduation  was 
extremely  small  and  as  a  result  the  college  was  unable  to  render  very  effective 
service  in  supplying  well  trained  teachers  so  badly  needed  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  fact  was  particularly  disturbing  because  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  state  colleges  is  that  of  training  elementary  teachers,  and  the  circumstances 
which  drew  half -trained  young  women  into  service  as  emergency  teachers  will 
influence  adversely  the  standards  of  teaching  in  the  state  for  a  long  time. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  function  of  preparing  teachers  for  the 
public  schools,  the  college  also  has  responsibility  for  training  students  in 
other  occupations  and  for  offering  such  general  education  as  might  utilize 
offerings  appropriate  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Conditions  which  have 
operated  to  reduce  enrollment  in  the  teacher  education  program  have  increased 
the  demand  for  other  types  of  training.  Among  these  were  the  strong  interests 
on  the  part  of  the  young  men  for  training  of  the  pre-induction  type  with  its 
emphasis  upon  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.  Women  students  and  the 
men  who  were  not  eligible  for  military  service  were  inclined  to  prefer  the  business 
and  industrial  types  of  training  for  which  there  were  such  attractive  employment 
opportunities.  These  general  conditions  were  dominant  throughout  the  first  year 
of  the  biennium. 

As  a  result  of  these  abnormal  conditions  of  enrollment  and;  preference, 
the  personnel  of  the  faculty  was  correspondingly  affected.  Vacancies  occurring 
in  all  departments  except  the  physical  sciences  were  left  unfilled,  whether 
these  resulted  from  entrance  into  military  service,  retirement,  or  transfers  to 
special  services  elsewhere.  The  research  activities  upon  military  problems 
drew  heavily  from  our  science  staff.  In  all,  there  was  a  reductionof  22  positions 
at  the  beginning  of  the  biennium  as  compared  with  the  staff  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Fortunately,  these  were  so  well  distributed  throughout  the  various 
departments  that  no  serious  impairment  of  services  resulted.  The  ratio  of  students 
to  faculty  was  considerably  greater  than  had  formerly  been  true,  but  this  was 
inevitable  in  view  of  the  obligation  to  maintain  upper  division  classes  for  the 
relatively  small  numbers  who  continued  in  college  to  graduation. 
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Opening  of  Post-War  Period 

At  the  opening  of  college  in  the  fall  of  1945  the  effects  of  the 
cessation  of  active  hostilities  began  to  be  felt,  although  the  tidal  wave  of 
returning  service  men  enrolling  in  college  did  not  reach  this  institution 
until  February,  1946.  Sufficient  numbers  of  student  veterans,  however,  enrolled 
during  the  fall  of  1945  to  warrant  special  services  to  meet  their  needs.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  released  from  service  in  increasing  numbers  all 
through  the  late  months  of  1945,  special  provisions  were  developed  for  enabling 
them  to  begin  work  at  any  time  they  might  appear,  with  opportunity  to  earn 
proportionate  credit.  For  example,  in  mathematics  and  science,  workshops  and 
refresher  courses  were  organized  to  enable  students  to  concentrate  upon  needed 
fields  of  study  for  the  remainder  of  the  semester  so  as  to  be  in  position  to 
undertake  the  most  desirable  programs  at  the  opening  of  the  new  semester.  Many 
of  these  students  were  unaccustomed  to  study  and  needed  individual  assistance 
in  making  the  adjustments  necessary  for  successful  college  work.  A  most 
commendable  spirit  was  shown  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  general  in  accepting 
added  duties  and  responsibilities  in  order  to  provide  individual  attention  to 
these  returning  veterans. 

Early  in  the  biennium  it  became  obvious  that  there  was  an  urgent  need 
to  give  assistance  in  every  practicable  way  to  the  emergency  teachers  wh» 
had  been  employed  in  great  numbers  and  who  were  trying  to  teach  without  adequate 
preparation.  Extension  classes  were  offered  in  various  areas  convenient  for  the 
attendance  of  such  teachers,  and  the  summer  sessions  were  devoted  primarily 
toward  meeting  their  needs. 

The  most  popular  feature  of  the  summer  sessions  was  the  demonstration 
schools  providing  opportunity  for  these  teachers  to  observe  the  instruction 
and  program  of  a  well  conducted  class  room,  followed  by  interpretative  conferences 
and  special  workshops  in  the  fundamental  subjects.  The  continuation  of  such 
services  and  the  improvement  of  the  various  procedures  appropriate  for  helping  to 
bring  about  the  transition  from  emergency  conditions  to  an  adequate  number  of  well 
trained  teachers  for  our  schools  will  constitute  a  serious  obligation  for  the 
college  f«r  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Enrollments  Greatly  Increased 

The  greatly  increased  enrollment  in  the  last  semester  tf  the  biennium 
due  primarily  to  the  return  of  men  from  service  ,  but  supplemented  also  by 
increasing  numbers  of  women  students,  presented  an  entirely  different  set  «f 
conditions,  with  the  corresponding  need  of  important  adjustments.  Temporary 
additions  to  the  faculty  were  required,  particularly  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  the  fundamentals  of  English.  The  disproportionate  number  of  students  insist- 
ing upon  courses  leading  toward  engineering,  medicine,  and  dentistry,  placed 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  instructors  in  those  fields.  This  fact  called  for 
greatly  increased  services  also  in  guidance  and  counseling.   It  was  evident  that 
the  employment  opportunities  in  these  specialized  fields  would  not  absorb  any 
such  numbers  as  had  chosen  them  and  that  many  of  these  students  did  not  possess 
the  aptitude  for  mathematical  and  scientific  specialization  necessary  to  complete 
such  courses  of  training.  The  task  of  giving  sympathetic  help  to  many  of  these 
students  who  will  find  it  necessary  to  reconsider  their  vocational  choices  has 
been  accepted  by  the  college  as  a  primary  obligation,  and  the  major  burden  for 
its  fulfillment  will  come  during  the  years  immediately  to  follow. 
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Lack  of  Housing  Facilities 

The  most  acute  and  discouraging  problems  connected  with  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  college  to  serve  adequately  the  students  applying  for 
admission,  grows  out  of  the  wholly  inadequate  housing  facilities  available. 
Many  students  were  unable  to  enroll  because  of  inability  to  find  any  living 
quarters  whatever,  and  far  too  many  of  those  in  attendance  are  compelled  to  live 
in  unsanitary  and  uncomfortable  places  with  conditions  unfavorable  to  study. 
This  situation  threatens  to  prevail  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  appropriations  have  been  made  not  only  for  added  classrooms 
and  laboratory  facilities  but  also  for  modern  student  housing.  Any  effective 
amelioration  of  housing  conditions  will  have  to  await  more  favorable  building 
conditions. 

The  first  hopeful  sign  of  sec-uring  added  recruits  for  teacher 
education  appeared  in  the  registration  of  new  students  during  the  last  semester 
of  the  biennium.   A  small  number  of  promising  men  students  chose  a  curriculum 
leading  to  teaching  and  there  was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  students  making  that  choice.   Some  of  these  had  begun  their  college  work 
earlier  but  their  training  had  been  interrupted  by  wartime  conditions.  A 
special  program  designed  to  interest  high  school  graduates  in  preparation  for 
teaching  was  inaugurated  during  the  spring  semester  of  1946  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  enrollment  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  will  show  an 
encouraging  increase  of  interest  in  preparation  for  teaching  on  the  part  of 
the  entering  freshmen.   All  plans  and  preparations  made  for  the  coming  year 
have  emphasized  this  need,  along  with  the  varied  array  of  courses  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  the  returning  service  men  whose  opportunity  for  college 
training  has  been  so  long  deferred. 
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HUMBOLDT  STATE  COLLEGE 


Functions  of  the  College 

The  primary  functions  of  Humboldt  State  College  may  be  defined  briefly 
as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  curricula  and  instruction  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree 
for  the  education  and  professional  training  of  teachers  and 
administrators  for  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  of 
California. 

2.  To  offer  four  years  of  liberal  arts  work  leading  to  the 

A.B.  degree  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  take  the  prescribed 
year  of  graduate  work  for  the  general  secondary  credential. 

3.  To  offer  liberal  arts  curricula  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree 
providing  a  cultural  and  professional  background  of  training  for 
careers  outside  the  field  of  education;  and  promoting  the 
development  of  the  social  and  civic  competence  of  the  individual 
for  living  in  a  democratic  society. 

4.  To  utilize  the  general  education  curricula  of  the  lower  division 
to  satisfy  the  pre-professional  training  demands  of  technical  and 
professional  schools  and  universities;  and  to  furnish  certain 
types  of  terminal,  vocational  training. 

5.  To  maintain  a  counseling  and  guidance  program  which  will 
stimulate  the  development  of  good  health,  wholseome  personalities 
and  attitudes  of  responsibility  and  integrity  for  all  students 
regardless  of  vocational  objectives. 

6.  To  provide  for  teachers  in  service  a  continuous  educational 
opportunity  commensurate  with  modern  standards  and  goals,  and  based 
upon  the  individual  teacher's  need  and  upon  the  problems  incident 

to  this  area. 

7.  To  function  as  a  regional  college  in  providing  cultural  and 
educational  opportunities  for  all  persons  in  the  section  serVed 
by  this  college. 

Developments  During  the  Period  1944-46 

The  biennium  covered  bj;  this  report  is  significant  in  that  it  witnessed 
the  resumption  of  the  upward  trend  in  enrollment  after  the  most  difficult  of 
the  war  years  had  brought  it  down  to  a  new  total  of  273  students  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  reversal  which  began  in  1944-1945  was  accelerated  in  1945- 
1946  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  biennium,  the  enrollment  showed  an  increase  of 
48  percent  over  that  of  1943-1944. 

"When  the  cess-tionof  hostilities  pointed  toward  the  resumption  of  an 
upward  trend,  there  were  many  gratifying  factors  in  the  situation  faced  by  the 
college.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  fact  that  throurh  the  combined 
effort  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.,  the  administr atio;  ,  faculty  and 
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students,  the  academic  program  of  the  college  had  been  held  virtually  intact* 
All  departments  had  continued  to  function  with  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
institution  and  to  the  maintenance  of  desirable  scholastic  standards. 

Evidence  of  the  success  of  this  combined  effort  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  spring  of  1945,  an  investigating  committee  visited  the 
campus  and  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  institution,  issued  a  favorable 
report  which  led  to  the  accreditation  of  the  college  by  the  Northwest  Association 
of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 

The  faculty  has  made  a  continuous  study  of  local,  state  and  national 
problems  as  they  were  related  to  higher  education  and  to  the  special  problem  of 
teacher  recruitment.  To  better  prepare  for  the  return  of  the  veterans,  each 
faculty  member  participated  in  studies  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
anticipated  problems;  counseling  facilities  were  reorganized;  the  testing  program 
was  enlarged;  and  finally, a  radical  reorganization  of  the  curricular  structure 
of  the  college  provided  for  the  coordination  of  small  departments  into  larger 
divisions  under  the  leadership  of  a  Dean  of  Education  and  a  Dean  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the  streamlining  of  student  affairs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Dean  of  Students. 

Committees  surveyed  the  facilities  of  the  institution  with  a  view 
to  planning  for  the  influx  of  students  after  the  demobilization  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  plans  for  new  buildings  went  forward  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  State  Department  of  Finance,  tho   - 
Division  of  Architecture,  and  the  local  authorities.  Additional  land  was 
added  to  the  campus,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  annexation  of  still 
other  adjacent  properties  which  will  insure  a  contiguous  campus  with  ample 
room  for  the  expansion  comtemplated  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  surveys  brought  to  light  corditions,  however,  which  demanded 
rectification.  Curtailment  of  governmental  spending  during  the  depression 
years,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  supplies,  materials  or  labor  for 
replacement  and  repair  resulted  in  critical  shortages  and  unsatiefactory 
situations  which  called  for  the  drastic  changes  in  preparation  for  the  inevitable 
expansion — even  for  the  maintenance  of  a  skeleton  program  for  a  four -year 
college. 

The  library  budget  had  not  provided  for  adequate  development  of  this 
essential  resource  of  the  college.   Laboratory  equipment  was  inadequate  and 
supplies  were  reduced  below  satisfactory  levels.  Repairs  and  changes  were 
i  porative  in  the  physical  plant. 

These  matters  have  received  remedial  treatment  in  the  budget  now 
pending,  and  the  college  looks  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence  that 
tho  service  it  renders  regionally  will  continue  to  expand  and  improve. 

Humboldt  State  College  has  been  accredited  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  (on  the  basis  of  favorable  reports  from  an  investigation  committee) 
to  issue  the  following  credentials: 

Kindergarten-Pri  ary;  General  Elementary;  General  Junior  High  School; 
Special  Secondary  Credential  in  physical  Education;  Elementary  School 
Administration  Credential;  Elementary  School  Supervision  Credential; 
Special  Supervision  Credential. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  request  consideration  of  the  college's  applica- 
tion for  authority  to  grant  the  General  Secondary  Credential, 
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In  an  effort  to  supply  the  needs  of  returning  veterans  and  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  as  a  regional  institution ,  the  college  has  revamped  and 
strengthened  its  offerings  to  permit  liberal  arts  majors  in  the  following  fields: 

Biological  sciences;  business  administration;  English;  home  economics; 
pre-medical  sciences;  social  sciences;  social  service;  speech  and 
dramatics;  and  wildlife  management. 

Pro-professional  courses  ore  proving  especially  valuable  to  veterans 
at  this  time  when  they  are  being  denied  admission  to  the  larger  universities. 
A  terminal  course  in  secretarial  training  permits  many  young  people  tc  attain 
employable  status  within  a  one  or  two-year  period. 

The  college  administers  the  College  Elementary  School,  which  serves 
as  a  laboratory  for  prospective  teachers.  The  program  which  is  carried  forward 
there  permits  all  college  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  objectives  and 
the  work  of  the  modern  elementary  school.  The  guidance  program  of  the  college 
has  been  developed  to  emphasize  the  opportunities  and  the  challenge  of  education 
as  a  career  and  the  recruitment  and  placement  of  good  te-chers  has  been  a  major 
objective  during  these  crucial  years. 

An  important  contribution  has  been  made  through  the  development  of  a 
summer  program  which  would  serve  the  needs  of  the  elementary  tuachers  of  this 
area  of  the  state  in  particular.   A  Workshop  in  Elementary  Education  has  been 
cor  ducted  each  summer  for  four  years,  with  specialists  present  to  direct 
various  aspects  of  the  total  school  program.  The  workshops  have  been 
enthusiastically  supported  by  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  The  teachers  have  expressed  appreciation  for  the  type  of  work 
presented,  and  enrollment  in  the  summer  session  has  reflected  their  approval. 
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SAN  DIEGO  STATE  COLLEGE 


Problems  of  the  "Tar  Years 

During  the  1944-46  biennium  the  San  Diego  State  College  began  an 
aggressive  program  to  meet  the  reoonverrion  problems  related  to  its  major  pur- 
poses, namely  to  train  effective  public  school  teachers,  to  prepare  other  young 
people  to  enter  occupational  pursuits  of  economic  and  social  importance,  and  to 
assist  the  region  which  it  serves  to  improve  its  economio  and  cultural  standards* 

The  enrollment  of  regular  students,  which  had  dropped  from  a  peak  of 
2,244  in  1939-40  to  a  low  of  1,030  in  1943-44,  began  an  upward  trend,  reaching 
1,118  for  the  first  semester  of  1944-45  and  2,307  for  the  second  semester  of 
1945-46.  For  many  years  prior  to  1940-41  the  number  of  men  students  exceeded  the 
number  of  women.  This  condition  was  reversed  during  the  war  years,  but  again 
prevailed  in  1945-46. 

The  loss  of  enrollment  affected  adversely  the  upper  division  more  than 
the  lower  division,  resulting  in  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  senior  class  from 
256  in  1939-40  to  87  in  1944-45,  and  124  in  1945-46.  The  recent  increase  in  en- 
rollment, due  primarily  to  the  attendance  of  men  returning  from  military  service, 
is  largely  concentrated  in  the  lower  division. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  seniors  each  year  graduate  with  teaching 
credentials.  Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  the  war  years  has  been  to 
reduce  the  number  of  new  teachers  entering  the  profession  at  a  time  of  critical 
teacher  shortage  in  the  state.  A  major  project  of  the  institution  has  been  a 
campaign  to  encourage  the  recruitment  of  more  students  for  the  teacher  education 
curricula.   The  shortage  of  teachers  has  forced  the  employment  of  many  teachers 
of  sub-standard  training  in  the  public  schools.   The  college  has  made  its  facilities 
and  services  available  in  many  ways  to  help  the  public  school  authorities  in  their 
in-service  training  programs  for  teachers.  To  be  noted  are  the  special  courses  in 
the  extension  service  and  summer  sessions,  and  especially  the  workshops  maintained 
cooperatively  with  both  the  San  Diego  County  Schools  and  the  San  Diego  City 
Schools  in  connection  with  the  1946  summer  sessions,  Representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Education  also  have  contributed  generously  to  the  leadership  and 
training  related  to  the  operation  of  local  child  caro  centers. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  in  1945  and  subsequent  action  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  college  for  the  first  time  since  its  founding  as  a  normal 
school  in  1897,  has  been  authorized  to  offer  a  fifth  year  of  instruction  for  the 
preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  academic  subjects.  Curricula 
have  been  developed  and  the  first  courses  in  the  program  were   offered  in  the 
1946  summer  session. 

For  a  period  of  10  years  a  junior  college  has  been  maintained  cooperativel 
by  the  San  Diego  City  Schools  and  the  San  Diego  State  College  on  the  college 
campus.  This  arrangement  was  discontinued  on  July  1,  1946,  because  of  the 
anticipated  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  fall. 
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The  plant  facilities  were  sorely  taxed  during  the  time  of  peak  enrollment 
in  1939-1940.  The  Legislature  recognized  this  condition  and  appropriated 
11,323,000  in  1945  for  new  buildings  and  equipment.  Construction  awaits  available 
materials  and  labor.  In  the  meantime,  plans  for  the  new  buildings  are  in  process 
of  development  with  the  Division  of  Architecture. 

Need  For  Residence  Halls. 

The  college  has  never  been  able  to  serve  adequately  the  educational  needs 
of  the  high  school  graduates  in  Southern  California  because  it  has  had  no  residence 
halls  and  satisfactory  housing  has  not  been  available  to  out-of-town  students.  The 
Legislature  also  recognized  this  need  and  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  dormitories  on  the  231  acre  campus. 

Unfortunately  the  new  buildings  cannot  be  available  for  immediate  use. 
In  line  with  the  policy  of  other  colleges  every  means  will  be  used  to  provide  for 
a  maximum  plant  utilization.  Funds  have  been  made  available  for  the  immediate 
construction  of  23  temporary  buildings.  The  use  of  these  structures  and  the 
continuous  scheduling  of  classes  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  and 
Saturday  mornings  will  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  4,000  students,  a  number 
which  was  exceeded  by  advanced  registrations  on  August  1,  1946. 

Of  the  anticipated  enrollment  of  4,000  students,  approximately  2,000  will 
be  veterans.  Of  these  about  30  per  cent  are  married.  To  alleviate  their  housing 
difficulties  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  FPHA  and  the  City  of  San  Diego 
whereby  400  units  will  be  made  available  to  and  operated  oy  the  college  at  River- 
lawn  and  Loma  Park,  formerly  FPHA  projects. 

In  addition  to  extending  and  improving  its  program  of  teacher  education 
the  college  has  been  actively  engaged  in  developing  a  more  adequate  program  for 
all  students  and  in  reorganizing  its  administrative  structure.  The  offerings  have 
been  grouped  into  16  departments  classified  under  six  divisions  with  a  chairman  in 
charge  of  each  department  and  division. 

Five  principal  administrative  officers,  with  functions  specifically 
defined  are  responsible  directly  to  the  president.  These  officers  are  the  Dean  of 
Professional  Education  in  charge  of  teacher  education  and  of  curricula  leading  to 
graduate  study;  the  Dean  of  General  Education  in  charge  of  general  pattern  require- 
ments and  of  four-year  vocational-cultural  terminal  courses;  the  Dean  of  Students 
in  charge  of  guidance,  placement  and  student  affairs;  the  Head  Librarian  in  charge 
of  books,  magazines  and  audio-visual  aids;  and  the  Comptroller  in  charge  of  the 
budget,  the  business  office  and  the  plant.  Policies  are  developed  through  the 
extensive  use  of  faculty  and  faculty-student  committees,  councils  of  faculty  and 
administration  members,  and  the  president's  cabinet  consisting  of  the  chief 
administrative  officers. 

The  reorganization  plan  provides  for  an  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  for 
the  special  assistance  and  guidance  of  veterans;  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  guidance  services  for  all  students;  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  teacher 
education;  and  for  the  rearrangement  and  extension  of  courses  and  curricula  in  19 
major  and  eight  minor  fields  now  offered  so  that  each  student  may  secure  the  tyr3  of 
education  best  designed  to  improve  his  civic,  cultural  and  occupational  competency. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  COLLEGE 


Objectives  and  Functions 

Traditionally  the  state  colleges  are  institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  having  begun  as  normal  schools,  changed  to  state  teachers  colleges,  and 
then  to  state  colleges.  The  implications  of  this  latter  change  are  not  clear, 
since  the  Education  Code  still  limits  the  program  of  the  colleges  to  courses 
leading  to  teaching.  By  inference,  the  name  "state  college"  implies  programs 
beyond  those  planned  strictly  for  teaching,  since  state  colleges  throughout  the 
nation  are  not  limited  to  courses  for  teachers. 

The  more  significant  and  far  reaching  question  is  not  what  is  implied, 
but  what  should  be  the  function  and  offerings  of  the  state  colleges.  For  example, 
one  may  cite  the  present  situation  and  conditions  affecting  San  Francisco  State 
College. 

The  college  is  located  in  the  greatest  educational  center  in  the  stats; 
within  commuting  distance  are  the  University  of  California,  Stanford  University, 
two  of  the  outstanding  women's  colleges  in  the  state,  a  parochial  university,  and 
a  municipal  junior  college  of  more  than  5,000  students.  The  Bay  Area  is  an  edu- 
cational mecca,  with  a  combined  enrollment  exceeding  40,000  students. 

A  study  of  the  questions — who  goes  to  San  Francisco  State  and  who  should 
go — is  in  progress. 

The  survey,  still  incomplete,  nevertheless  indicates  that  if  only 
teachers  attended  San  Francisco  State  there  would  not  be  enough  students  enrolled 
to  offer  a  complete  battery  of  courses  for  teacher  training.  Less  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  students  plan  to  teach.  Well  over  70  per  cent  of  total  course  offerings 
are  lower  division  courses.  Due  to  small  enrollments  there  is  difficulty  in 
offering  any  range  of  upper  division  courses. 

Basically,  San  Francisco  State  is  a  junior  college  and  lower  division 
school  transferring  students  to  Stanford  and  the  University  of  California — this  in 
a  city  which  has  an  excellent  junior  college  designed  especially  for  that  purpose. 

A  large  block  of  students  use  the  college  as  a  testing  ground;  if 
successful,  they  usually  transfer,  and  if  unsuccessful,  they  leave  for  regular 
employment.  Many  students  living  in  the  Bay  Area  take  three  to  six  units  of 
instruction  annually  at  San  Francisco  State,  while  pursuing  a  reasonably  full  load 
at  the  university  in  such  work  as  laboratory  courses  in  science,  music  and  art. 

In  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  student  objectives  the  college  faces  the 
question  as  to  whom  it  shall  consider  the  regular  student.  It  if  considers  the 
majority,  then  it  must  consider  the  transfers  first  and  plan  for  them;  if  it 
considers  the  teachers,  then  it  sets  its  course  for  one  occupational  group,  handi- 
capping others. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  teachers  colleges  have  a  certain  stigma 
attached  to  them;  partly  due  to  a  general  social  feeling  toward  the  teaching  group, 
partially  due  to  poor  treatment  of  these  institutions  at  the  hands  of  society,  re- 
flected in  the  poorly  paid  staffs,  large  classes  and  teaching  loads. 
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These  conditions  cannot  but  cause  society  to  look  at  teachers  colleges 
as  being  of  lesser  educational  quality  than  universities,  or  well  endowed  and 
respected  private  schools.  Society  likewise  looks  at  the  products  of  these 
schools,  teachers,  in  the  same  light. 

While  some  educators  propose  the  abolition  of  all  teachers  colleges  and 
training  of  teachers  in  universities,  the  answer  is  not  to  abolish  but  to  carry  out 
a  program  to  increase  the  worth  and  prestige  of  the  state  colleges. 

To  gain  such  prestige  the  following  steps  are  suggested: 

1.  Determine  programs  for  each  of  the  state  colleges  (without  attempting 
to  standardize  them)  which  will  offer  California  students  a  variety 
of  four  and  five  year  programs,  other  than  teaching,  aimed  toward 
public  service.  San  Francisco  State  might  offer  half  a  dozen  such 
programs;  the  college  is' located  naturally  for  extensive  occupational 
programs  in  commerce,  civil  service  and  community  leadership. 

2.  Complete  changes  of  law  required  to  permit  such  a  program. 

3.  Initiate  a  program  of  public  relations  for  the  institution,  directed 
by  the  president  and  a  man  trained  in  such  activity.  This  program 
would  emphasize  the  relationship  between  the  community  and  its 
leaders;  faculty  research  and  scholarship,  high  quality  faculty 
appointments;  cultural  contributions  to  the  state  and  community, 

4.  Lessen  faculty  loads  to  provide  more  time  and  energy  for  research, 
scholarship,  and  superior  teaching. 

5.  Increase  support  for  state  colleges  to  provide  adequate  equipment 
and  facilities,  and  assure  higher  quality  in  the  faculty  and  the 
administration. 

The  place  of  the  state  colleges  must  be  determined  necessarily  in  the 
light  of  the  social  character  of  the  times,  public  desires  for  higher  education, 
financial  resources  of  the  state,  and  the  functions  of  other  institutions.  In  all 
this  the  state  colleges  hold  a  unique  place,  which  should  be  clearly  defined  and 
held.  It  is  important  that  this  be  done  now  particularly,  before  any  number  of  the 
junior  colleges  shift  into  four-year  colleges  with  state  aid,  as  is  the  expressed 
desire  of  some. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  will  lend  its  support 
to  this  study. 

Guidance  and  Counselling 

Once  the  problem  of  function  and  student  personnel  has  been  determined, 
the  next  most  important  is  that  of  guidance  and  counselling.  This  need  is 
pertinent  especially  in  a  democratic  society  where  people  demand  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity,  in  order  to  avoid  a  waste  of  state  resources  and  human  effort. 

The  only  present  provision  for  such  aid  at  San  Francisco  State  is  in  the 
two  positions ,  dean  of  men  and  dean  of  women.  Two  women  in  the  counselling  office 
receive  only  the  salary  of  clerk.  A  far  more  adequate  staff  is  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  more  than  3,000  students  of  diverse  interests,  abilities  and  back- 
grounds. 
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Teacher  Education 

America  depends  heavily  upon  its  system  of  public  education  to  train 
students  in  democratic  concepts.  This  holds  major  implications  for  teacher  train- 
ing institutions.  Traditional  education  is  unsatisfactory;  progressive  education 
took  an  unfortunate  turn  and  has  come  in  for  severe  public  criticism.  Superin- 
tendents complain  generally  that  they  cannot  make  needed  changes  in  the  schools 
because  of  the  training  of  the  teachers. 

It  is  the  president's  belief  that  San  Francisco  State  should  overhaul  its 
practice  teaching  program,  tying  itself  more  closely  into  a  relationship  with  the 
public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  launch  definitely  into  a  program  of  research 
and  experimentation  in  improved  educational  practice.  Unless  such  a  program  is 
carried  on  educational  practice  will  improve  only  incidentally  and  the  institutions 
whose  major  job  is  the  training  of  teachers  will  lag  behind  continuously  or  at  best 
be  in  step  only  with  the  status  quo. 

In  this  regard  the  Frederick  Burk  Training  School  needs  careful  study. 
It  is  following  basic  principles  of  educational  practice  laid  down  by  Mr.  Burk  20 
years  ago.  The  system  of  having  no  regular  teachers  for  school  students,  a  highly 
questionable  plan,  continues.  Plans  must  be  made  for  new  facilities  for  demon- 
stration, research,  and  practice  teaching. 

Selection  of  New  Faculty  Members;  Need  of  Travel  Expense. 

Every  care  must  be  taken  to  select  faculty  members  of  high  quality.  The 
selection  of  such  persons  without  personal  interviews  is  dangerous.  Yet,  if  a 
state  college  president  demands  a  personal  interview  he  is  either  confined  to  those 
in  or  passing  through  the  state,  or  must  go  outside  California  at  his  own  expense. 
This  condition  should  be  corrected,  by  provision  of  travel  funds  and  time. 

Likewise  a  state  college  president  is  "grounded"  for  participation  in 
national  professional  affairs  which  benefit  the  college  as  well  as  himself.  Annual 
association  with  men  in  similar  roles  is  beneficial.  Since  the  reward  from  such 
activity  benefits  the  college,  financial  costs  should  be  paid  by  the  state  as  part 
of  its  program  of  improving  its  officials.  Provision  should  be  made  for  state 
college  presidents  to  attend  the  national  meeting  of  College  Presidents  held 
annually . 

Reorganization  of  the  Committee  System. 

During  the  biennium,  with  the  retirement  of  the  previous  president,  a 
new  holder  of  the  office  was  named.  In  1946  the  latter  submitted  to  the  faculty  a 
reorganization  plan,  cutting  the  number  of  faculty  committees  from  12  to  6.  Many 
functions,  deemed  administrative,  were  reassigned  from  the  committees  to  deans. 

Reorganization  of  Departments. 

The  new  president  likewise  proposed  a  plan,  unanimously  approved  by  the 
faculty,  to  reduce  the  number  of  departments  from  15  to  7,  and  providing  for 
presidential  appointment  of  the  departmental  chairman.  The  reorganization  will 
go  into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1946.  The  president  has  appointed  three  department 
heads  and  selected  acting  heads  for  the  other  four  positions. 

Simultaneously,  there  has  been  a  reassignment  of  the  duties  of  deans  and 
a  redistribution  of  relationships  between  the  faculty,  deans,  president  and  other  col* 
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lege  officers.  Three  deans — of  general  education,  of  professional  education,  of 
student  personnel — together  with  the  comptroller  and  the  superintendent  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  are  responsible  directly  to  the  president;  others  report 
to  one  of  these  five  officers. 

Appointment  of  Curriculum  Committees 

In  the  fall  of  1945  the  president  appointed  two  major  curriculum  com- 
mittees. The  General  Secondary  Credential  Committee  prepared  a  statement  of  plans 
to  offer  the  general  secondary  credential  at  the  college,  which  the  State  Board  of 
Education  approved.  The  General  Education  Committee  is  studying  the  program  of 
general  education  in  colleges  throughout  the  nation  to  determine  a  plan  for  San 
Francisco  State. 

Two  other  curriculum  studies  are  poing  forward:  A  study  of  the  require- 
ments for  elementary  credentials  to  provide  elementary  teachers  more  electives  and 
added  opportunities  to  study  community  resources  and  problems;  and  a  study  of  new 
programs  which  may  be  offered.  One  of  the  latter — to  begin  in  the  fall  of  1946 — 
is  a  program  for  group  and  recreation  leaders  for  youth.  It  is  planned  to  offer 
four  and  five  year  courses  of  such  study;  at  no  western  educational  institution 
is  such  a  program  available. 
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SAN  JOSE  STATE  COLLEGE 


Need  To  Train  Additional  Teachers. 

The  biennium  of  1944-46  has  been  characterized  by  the  return  of  the 
veterans  and  of  many  other  students  who  have  been  engaged  in  war  work.  The 
college  population  is  increasing  rapidly. 

While  the  principal  objective  is  the  training  of  teachers,  the  staff  is 
concerned  that  the  number  of  candidates  has  not  been  increasing  in  proportion  to 
the  total  enrollment.  Other  fields  of  work  seem  now  to  be  more  attractive. 
During  the  past  few  years,  members  of  the  faculty  h^ve  been  meeting  periodically 
with  high  school  students  and  their  counsellors  in  an  attempt  to  induce  promising 
young  men  and  women  to  consider  teaching  as  a  career.   If  the  present  effort  to 
increase  salaries  for  teachers  is  successful,  it  will  probably  help  to  solve  that 
problem.  Now  the  salaries  look  small  and  the  work  uninteresting  compared  with  the 
commercial,  industrial  and  non-teaching  professional  fields. 

In  line  with  the  general  development  of  this  region  and,  in  fact,  all  of 
California,  the  students  are  now  seeking  training  in  a  wide  variety  of  occupations, 
more  particularly  in  semi-professional  fields.  Since  the  college  has  not  been 
prepared  to  offer  complete  training  in  those  fields,  they  have  taken  as  many 
classes  as  possible  in  line  witfc  their  interests  and  have  gone  out,  with  consider- 
able success,  into  engineering,  journalism,  social  work,  nursing,  nutrition, 
commercial  art  and  an  important  type  of  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  the 
canning  industry.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  turned  out  many  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  who  have  taken  the  training  of  the  commerce  teacher  but  have 
gone  directly  into  business. 

Police  Training  Program. 

Before  the  war,  and  in  connection  with  the  junior  college,  a  good  many 
policemen  were  trained.  The  work  was  started  originally  in  1930 ,  but  it  took  many 
years  before  the  police  chiefs  of  California  were  willing  to  admit  that  a  police- 
man could  be  trained  in  a  college.  The  first  trainees  went  into  the  local  police 
force  and  gradually  into  forces  in  other  cities,  particularly  those  of  average 
size. 

It  is  an  interesting  comment  on  the  training  of  these  young  men  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  United  States  Army  asked  the  college  to  notify  it 
when  a  police  student  was  inducted  into  the  service.   In  every  case  known,  the 
trainee  Immediately  was  made  a  sergeant  and  used  as  an  instructor  of  military 
police.  It  is  time  now  for  all  of  the  state  colleges  to  offer  programs  in  police 
training,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  policemen  as  well  as  teachers  will  be 
required  to  have  state  credentials  before  employment  as  officers  of  the  law.  There 
are  some  25,000  peace  officers  now  on  the  public  payroll,  many  of  them  without 
training. 

The  last  two  legislatures  and  the  state  administration  have  been  most 
encouraging  in  making  available  to  the  college  approximately  #2,500,000  for  land 
and  buildings  and  a  like  amount  for  dormitories. 

With  the  enormous  growth  of  California  there  is  no  prospect  of  any 
reduction  in  the  student  body.  The  demand  is  now  to  extend  our  offerings  as 
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widely  as  possible.  Laws  hampering  the  colleges  in  meeting  the  needs  of  these 
fine  young  men  and  women  should  be  repealed.  The  state  colleges  should  not  go 
into  research  or  into  the  old  established  professional  fields,  but  at  the  under- 
graduate level  the  state  colleges  should  be  permitted  to  offer  any  training  needed 
by  California's  young  men  and  women. 
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CALIFORNIA  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 


Objectives  of  the  School 

The  objectives  of  the  California  Polytechnic  School  have  remained  un- 
changed since  it  was  stated  in  the  Legislative  Act  which  created  the  school  45 
years  ago:  "The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  instruction  to  young  men  and 
women  in  the  manual  arts  and  sciences,  to  train  them  for  useful  employment  in  the 
non-professional  walks  of  life." 

During  its  four  decades  of  service  to  the  state,  the  school's  level  of 
instruction  has  been  raised  and  the  number  of  occupations  for  which  training  has  beer 
provided  has  been  expanded,  but  the  basic  philosophy  has  not  been  modified. 

The  function  of  instruction  is  to  impart  knowledge  of  those  skills 
required  in  the  world  of  employment.  With  strictly  occupational  training  are 
included  those  subjects  which  help  the  student  understand  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  aid  him  to  express  himself,  live  harmoniously  with  others,  and  assume 
responsibility  and  leadership. 

At  California  Polytechnic  this  function  is  carried  out  through  thorough 
integration  of  the  "doing"  practices  with  underlying  theory.  Classroom  instruction, 
formal  laboratory  exercises,  and  actual  project  experiences  on  a  commercial  scale 
are  all  utilized.  Each  students  is  given  a  maximum  opportunity  to  use  acquired 
skills  and  technical  knowledge  in  the  commercial  production  and  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural products,  or  in  the  construction,  rebuilding,  repair  and  maintenance  of 
industrial  machinery  and  equipment  on  a  commercial  scale.  This  combination  of 
"learn  by  doing"  and  "earn  while  you  learn"  philosophies  creates  an  added  incen- 
tive for  the  more  rapid  acquisition  of  skills  and  knowledge  in  order  that  the  pro- 
ject will  be  more  profitable. 

To  further  carry  out  the  objective  of  training  for  maximum  employment  and 
earning  power,  California  Polytechnic  has  established  what  is  sometimes  described 
as  an  "upside  down  education  plan,"  characterized  by  the  grouping  of  as  many 
technical,  job-getting  courses  in  the  first  two  years  as  possible.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  year  the  student  takes  in  addition  to  courses  in  his  major  those  sub- 
jects considered  as  "background."  The  net  result  is  that  a  student  completing  the 
four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  will  have  covered 
substantially  the  same  course  content  as  in  a  similar  major  in  a  typical  agri- 
cultural-mechanic arts  type  college — but  in  inverted  order. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  administrators  of  California  Polytechnic  that 
the  admission  of  a  student  and  his  progress  through  the  school  should  be  based 
upon  demonstrated  and  continuing  ability  and  interest,  rather  than  the  previous 
completion  of  a  pattern  of  courses  under  a  totally  different  environment.  The 
institution  therefore  does  not  require  as  a  basis  for  admittance  a  specified  block 
of  instruction  to  be  taken  in  the  high  school. 

Provisions  are  made  to  give  full  credit  to  any  student  who  can  by 
examination  prove  that  he  has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  all  the  material  which 
would  be  covered  in  any  course  which  he  wishes  to  challenge.  This  provision  is 
particularly  valuable  to  returning  servicemen  who  have  through  special  programs  or 
experience  gained  such  knowledge  of  a  required  subject. 
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War-Time  Activities: 

From  January,  1943,  to  January,  1946,  the  school  served  the  nation  as  a 
naval  aviation  training  center.  As  one  of  17  Naval  Flight  Preparatory  Schools 
the  school  by  November,  1944,  graduated  3,600  naval  aviation  cadets.  Prior  to 
completion  of  this  program,  California  Polytechnic  was  chosen  in  July,  1944,  as 
one  of  eight  schools  to  conduct  a  new  training  program  under  the  name ,  Naval 
Academic  Refresher  Unit.  This  program  continued  until  February,  1946.  A  total 
of  1,121  trainees  attended. 

At  the  time  this  program  was  discontinued  the  navy  requested  that  the 
school  continue  with  another  training  program,  but  the  urgent  need  by  returning 
servicemen  for  housing  accommodations  in  connection  with  their  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  industry  made  it  necessary  for  the  college  to  decline  the 
invitation. 

Despite  the  presence  of  Naval  aviation  training  programs  on  the  campus 
for  three  years,  there  was  no  cessation  of  regular  educational  service  to  civilian 
students  during  the  war  years.  The  faculty  was  retained  with  little  change,  and 
all  flocks,  herds,  orchards,  and  other  facilities  used  for  instructional  purposes 
were  maintained. 

California  Polytechnic  served  as  the  state  headquarters  of  the  Food 
Production  War  Training  program  during  the  war.  This  federal  program  gave  farmers 
and  members  of  farm  families  training  in  methods  of  food  preservation  and  con- 
servation and  related  mechanical  skills.  The  president  of  California  Polytechnic 
was  state  director  of  this  program. 

Special  Programs: 

Agricultural  Teacher  Training: 

Since  1931,  California  Polytechnic  has  been  a  functional  unit  in  the 
training  of  prospective  vocational  agricultural  teachers,  and  of  teachers  in 
service.  From  25  to  30  men  are  selected  each  year  from  among  agricultural  college 
graduates  of  California  and  other  western  states  to  enter  a  year  of  training 
consisting  of  supervised  practice  teaching  in  selected  high  schools  known  as 
"critic  centers",  and  of  attendance  in  special  classes  at  California  Polytechnic 
in  teaching  methods  and  actual  agricultural  practices.  Credentials  for  this  train- 
ing are  given  by  the  University  of  California  working  cooperatively  with  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  and  the  Eureau  of  Agricultural  Education. 

The  college  is  also  the  training  center  for  the  aid  of  in-service 
teachers.  During  the  summer  courses  are  given  in  agricultural  management  and 
farming  skills,  and  in  professional  improvement.  In  addition,  the  annual 
conference  of  teachers  is  held  on  the  campus.  Full  credit  is  given  toward  cre- 
dentials and  for  local  professional  standing  through  Polytechnic  School-Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Education  summer  work.  Because  of  the  navy  programs,  these  summer 
school  sessions  were  not  held  during  the  war  but  were  resumed  this  year.  The 
annual  agricultural  teachers  conference  was  resumed  in  1945. 
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Drug  and  Oil  Plant  Project: 

In  March,  1946,  the  Governor  signed  a  bill  appropriating  $110,000  to 
continue  the  research  and  demonstration  work  in  medicinal  drugs  and  oils  begun  in 
April,  1942,  under  an  emergency  grant  from  the  Governor's  Emergency  Fund  and  later 
supplemented  by  a  special  appropriation  of  $35,000  by  the  legislature. 

This  program,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  school,  has  offices  in 
Los  Angeles.  A  project  director  and  assistant  work  full  time  with  farmers  and 
others  to  encourage  production  of  many  new  crops  in  California.  It  is  believed 
this  state  is  a  potential  production  area  for  numerous  plants  whose  products  are 
used  extensively  in  the  United  States,  yet  have  been  imported  because  of  lack  of 
development  in  this  country. 

Progress : 

Four  Quarter  System 

California  Polytechnic  established  a  plan  in  June,  1945,  which  enables  a 
student  to  complete  a  normal  four-year  course  in  less  time  by  attending  regular 
quarters  of  instruction  offered  in  the  summer. 

Housing  and  Classroom  Additions: 

In  November,  1945,  the  school  began  negotiations  with  the  National 
Housing  Agency  and  was  one  of  the  first  west  coast  schools  to  establish  on-campus 
housing  for  married  veterans  and  their  families.  The  college  now  has  a  Veterans 
Village  of  75  movable  houses  and  50  trailers.  Of  the  75  movable  houses,  38  are 
three-room  units  with  two  bedrooms,  kitchenette,  bath,  and  living  room  grouping; 
37  are  two-room  units  with  bedroom,  living  room  combined  with  kitchenette,  and 
bath.  The  trailers  are  designed  along  conventional  lines. 

By  June,  1946,  advance  enrollments  for  fall  made  it  obvious  that  more 
housing  for  married  veterans  would  be  essential.  The  college  immediately  began 
negotiations  for  several  hundred  more  trailer  units,  and  had  assurances  of  federal 
housing  authorities  the  units  would  be  made  available. 

The  anticipated  tripling  of  normal  enrollment  made  it  mandatory  that 
additional  classroom  space  be  provided  prior  to  September,  1946.  Arrangements  were 
completed  in  May,  1946,  for  the  erection  of  40  barrack- type  buildings  to  be  used 
for  temporary  classroom  units.  The  pre-fabricated  units  were  packed  ready  for 
overseas  shipment ,  and  were  purchased  by  the  college  through  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration as  surplus  property.  The  units  will  be  erected  during  the  summer. 

Reopening  Voorhis  Unit: 

The  Southern  California  branch  of  the  school,  known  as  the  Voorhis  Unit, 
located  near  Pomona  in  Los  Angeles  County,  was  re-opened  during  June  to  enroll 
students  for  the  fall  quarter.  Capacity  of  about  250  students,  has  been  reached 
in  pre-registration.  This  unit  specializes  in  citriculture ,  fruit  and  crops 
production,  ornamental  horticulture,  and  agricultural  inspection.  The  unit  was 
closed  during  the  war. 
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Campus  Airstrip: 

Engineers  of  the  104th  (Timberwolf)  Division  saved  the  state  about 
$40,000  in  return  for  a  little  "schooling"  at  the  California  Polytechnic  school. 
Instructors  taught  subjects  such  as  engineering,  surveying,  contour  mapping,  soil 
compaction,  etc.  In  return,  the  329th  Engineer  Battalion  of  the  104th  used  the 
airstrip  site  as  a  practical  project  to  give  its  men  experience  in  handling  heavy 
equipment.  The  Engineers,  working  on  the  3,000  by  200  foot  airstrip,  moved  from 
40,000  to  45,000  cubic  yards  of  dirt  at  an  estimated  saving  of  $40  ,000  to  the 
state.  A  pre-war  estimate  on  the  construction  of  the  airstrip,  including  sur- 
facing, was  set  at  $75,000.  The  airstrip  will  augment  the  college's  aeronautical 
department,  which  is  the  84th  government-approved  repair  station  in  the  U.  S.  and 
is  licensed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to  repair  and  overhaul  aircraft  and 
and  aircraft  engines  by  students  working  under  supervision. 

Acquisition  of  War  Planes: 

Five  war-weary  fighter  and  bomber  planes  were  purchased  along  with  13 
aircraft  motors  and  a  large  supply  of  aircraft  parts  and  accessories  as  surplus 
war  goods  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  July,  1945.  The  planes, 
purchased  at  the  bargain  price  of  $100  each,  included  a  P-59  jet-propelled  plane 
and  a  P-51  Mustang  fighter.  The  aeronautics  industries  program  at  California 
Polytechnic  will  celebrate  its  twentieth  anniversary  in  1947--one  of  the  oldest 
in  any  public  school  in  the  nation. 

Conclusion: 

California  Polytechnic  is  entering  perhaps  its  greatest  period  with 
immediate  prospects  of  tripling  normal  enrollment  figures  with  a  total  of  2,000 
students  by  the  Fall  quarter,  1946.  Post-war  expansion  plans  carefully  formulated 
during  the  war  gradually  will  go  into  operation  with  expansion  into  new  majors 
such  as  Business  Education,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management,  and  Building  Trades. 

The  capital  improvement  needs  of  the  college  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  listed  extensively  in  the  1943  annual  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
More  complete  information  on  the  progress  of  the  college  during  the  biennium, 
1944-46,  is  included  in  the  1944  and  1945  annual  reports  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARITB.£  ACADEMY 

The  California  Maritime  Academy  has  continued  steadily  the  execution 
of  its  mission  during  the  period  1944-46.   Tnis  mission  is  as  follows:   "To 
educate  and  train  young  men  of  California  to  become  technically  and  morally 
qualified  officers  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Naval  Reserve  in  order  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  Nation  on  the  high  seas  in  peace  and  in  war." 

Graduations  (18  month's  course)  were  held  as  follows: 

June,  1944...- 53 

December,  1944......  34 

September,  1945 36 

September,  1946....,  43 
Total  graduated...  166 

All  these  graduates  were  commissioned  as  Ensigns,  U,  S«  Naval  Reserve, 
as  Ensigns,  Ui  S.  Maritime  Service  and  duly  licensed  as  Third  Kates  and  Third 
Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Merchant  Marine.  All  of  these  graduates  immediately 
sailed  on  their  licenses  or  entered  active  service  in  the  U,  S#  Navy» 

It  is  impracticable  to  secure  from  the  steamship  companies  or  from 
the  U.  S,  Navy  a  detailed  statement  as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  service. 
Constant  inquiry  indicates  that  the  services  of  these  graduates  has  been  of  a 
high  efficiency,  that  they  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  "that  their  services 
are  in  constant  demand  and  that  the  training  has  fitted  them  well  for  their  work 
upon  graduation.  Eleven  of  these  men  have  been  lost  at  sea  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  country  was  at  war  during  this  period, 
that  the  academy  was  moved  in  September,  1943,  to  its  new  site,  that  not  a  day 
was  lost  for  instruction  during  this  period,  and  that  the  standards  of  the 
academy  were  maintained  though  the  technical  work  of  three  years  was  crowded  into 
18  months,  including  6  months  cruising  in  a  seafaring  ship  for  each  class* 

The  full  ihree-year  course  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Nautical  Science 
Degree  in  Navigation  and  Seamanship  or  Bachelor  of  Nautical  Science  Degree  in 
Marine  and  Electrical  Engineering  is  now  being  resumed.   For  many  years  the 
California  Maritime  Academy  was  the  only  sea-going  "college"  in  the  world. 

The  building  of  a  permanent  shore  establishment  for  the  academy  has, 
of  war  necessity ,  b9en  delayed.  However,  much  preparatory  work  has  been 
accomplished.  Flans  are  being  drawn,  funds  have  been  appropriated  and  with  the 
easing  of  the  building  material  situation,  construction  should  be  resumed. 
At  present  permanent  buildings  for  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool,  for  seamanship 
building  and  boat  house,  and  five  residences  for  heads  of  departments  have  been 
completed  and  are  in  use.   Plans  for  a  house  for  the  superintendent  and  for  the 
Engineering  Building  hove  been  prepared  awaiting  availability  of  materials. 
The  entire  establishment  should  be  completed  at  the  earliest  practicable  time* 
The  rapidly  expanding  commerce  in  the  Pacific  will  require  a  large  number  of 
highly  trained  officer  personnel.   The  California  Maritime  Academy  is  the  only 
institution,  either  state  or  national  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  is  or  will  be 
available  for  the  training  of  these  people.   Proper  laboratories,  class  rooms, 
shops,  physical  education  facilities,  personnel  quarters  are  urgently  needed  if 
this  need  is  to  be  met. 
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POSTWAR  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 


Chapter  145  of  the  fifty-sixth  (First  Extraordinary),   1946  session  of 
the  Legislature  appropriated  013,500,000  to   the  Department  of  Education  for 
postwar  building  construction  for   the  state  colleges  and  state   special   schools 
of  the  department. 

The  act  provides   that  the  legislature  does  not  approve  or  disapprove 
of  the  following  priority  list  of  construction  items,   but  that  the  legislature 
"commits  such  approvals  and  the  establishment  of  priorities   to  the  State  Public 
T,rorks  Board." 

Over-all  Priority  List  for  Department  of  Education 
Building  Construction  Program 


Priority 
No. 


College  or 
School 


Item 


Estimated 
Cost 


Chico  State  College 


9 
10 
50 
51 
62 


Boiler  &  Maintenance  Shop 

Training  School 

Science 

Music  &  Speech  Annex 

Industrial  &  Vocational  Building 

Total 


0  92,000 
305,000 
233,300 
156,600 
200,000 

$   986,900 


Fresno  State  College 


28 
29 
41 
42 
44 
65 
67 
70 


Industrial  Arts  Shop 
Men's  Gymnasium 
Science  Building  Addition 
Farm  &  Agricultural  Shop 
Music  &  Auditorium 
Administration  Building 
Addition,  Speech  Building 
Demonstration  School 


Total 
Humboldt  State  College 


$  333,600 
384,000 
242,000 

66,000 
596,700 
149,000 

30,000 
246,000 

02,047,300 


11 
49 
59 
66 


Industrial  Arts  0  130,000 

Library,  Science  &  Classroom  Building  269,000 

Heating  Plant  Additions  34,300 

Corporation  Yard  *  Shops  70,600 

Total  0     503,900 
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Priority     College  or                                   Estimated 
No. School Item  Cost 

San  Diego  State  College 


Sewer  Line  Replacement  (}       20,000 

Library  Addition  95,000 

215,000 


12 
13 

30  Arts  &  Crafts 

39  Commerce  4  Administration  Building  147,730 

40  Corporation  Yard  &  Warehouse  40,000 

45  Training  School  305,000 

46  Industrial  Arts  200,000 

68  Music  &  Speech  Arts  225,000 

69  Science  Addition 
71  Ground  Improvements 


200,000 
225,000 
246,000 
130,000 


Total  (.1,623,730 
San  Francisco  State  College 

14  Ground  Utilities  0  200,000 

15  Gymnasium  &  Natatorium  653,300 

16  Powerhouse  &  Shops  135,000 

17  Administration  Building  127,000 

18  Classroom  Building  368,000 

19  Scienoe  Building  486,000 

20  Library  Building  387,000 

21  Musio  &  Speech  493,000 

22  Fine  Arts  286,000 

23  Industrial  Arts  134,000 

24  Cafeteria  167,000 

Total  $3,436,300 
San  Jose  State  College 

31  Music  Building  0  433,300 

32  Laboratory  &  Shop  Building  433,300 
43  Women's  Gymnasium  270,000 
54  Cafeteria  166,600 
58               Remodel  Auditorium  178,600 

60  Administration  Building  200,000 

61  Boiler  Plant  Addition  55,000 

63  Library  Completion  295,000 

Total  02,031,800 
California  Maritime  Academy 

64  Classrooms,  Shops  &  Dormitory  &  Kitchen    Ql, 133,000 

Total  $1,133,000 
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Priority     College  or  Estimated 

No. School            Item  Cost 

California  School  for  the  Blind 

25  Kindergarten  Addition  0   38,000 

26  Library  Addition  36,000 

27  Additional  Boys  Dormitory  &  Services          52,000 

Total    '  0  126,000 
California  School  for  the  Deaf 

1  Kindergarten  Dormitory  £  266,000 

2  Intermediate  Girls'  Dormitory  226,000 

3  Advanced  Girls'  Dormitory  200,000 

4  Advanoed  Boys'  Dormitory  216,000 

5  Razing  Old  Buildings  60,000 

6  Ground  Improvements  105,000 

7  Boiler  Plant  &  Sewage  67,000 

8  Complete  Intermediate  &  Advanced  School  133,000 
33               Vocational  Unit  &  Rehabilitation  of 

Training  Building  141,000 

53               Laundry  &  Cleaning  Plant  106,000 

Total  $1,520,000 


Grand  Total  Allocated  $12,275,930 

Unallocated  1,224,070 

Total  Appropriation  vl3,500,000 
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STATE  COLLEGE  PERMANENT  DORMITORY  PROGRAM 

Chapter  155,  Statutes,  First  Extraordinary  Session  (1946),  Fifty- 
Sixth  Legislature,  appropriated  04,000,000  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of 
Eduoation,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Finance,  for  the  acquisition 
of  sites  for,  and  the  construction,  furnishing,  and  equipment  of,  student  housing 
on  the  campuses  of  the  state  colleges. 

This  act  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  the  understanding  that  the 
appropriation  made  by  the  act  will  be  augmented  by  an  equal  amount  to  be  raised 
through  the  issuance  and  sale  of  revenue  bonds  under  provisions  of  Education 
Code  Seotions  20541-20551  or  some  appropriate  amendment  thereof.  Review  of  the 
student  housing  revenue  bond  act  as  now  worded  indicated  that  a  number  of  amend- 
ments would  be  necessary  to  make  it  applicable  in  the  present  instance. 

The  President  of  San  Jose  State  College  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
appropriate  state  officials  and  others  in  formulating  necessary  amendments  to 
the  act,  in  order  that  such  amendments  may  be  presented  to  the  Director  of 
Education  for  introduction  in  the  regular  session  of  the  state  legislature  in 
January,  1947, 

All  of  the  colleges  except  Fresno  will  erect  the  permanent  dormitories 
on  their  present  campuses.  Funds,  if  any,  needed  by  Fresno  State  College  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  dormitories  shall  be  supplied  out  of  the  present 
$4,000,000  dormitory  appropriation. 

The  present  §4,000,000  dormitory  appropriation  together  with  any 
additional  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds  or  from  federal  appropriations 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  several  state  colleges  on  the  following  basis: 

The  total  amount  of  funds  available  shall  be  divided  into  265  parts 
and  the  following  number  of  parts  shall  be  allocated  to  each  college: 

Chico  State  College  30 

Fresno  State  College  48 

Ecmboldt  State  College  15 

San  Diego  State  College  60 

San  Francisco  State  College  35 

San  Jose  State  College  77 

Total  265 
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COMMISSION  OF  CREDENTIALS 

Ihe  work  of  the  Commission  of  Credentials  during  the  biennial  period 
ending  June  30,  1946,  involves  three  major  developments  as  follows:   (l)  The 
large  annual  increase  in  certification  documents  issued;  (2)  Revision  of  the 
law  governing  the  issuance  of  credentials;  and  (3)  Revision  of  the  credential 
regulations* 

Annual  Increase  in  Number  of  Certifi cati on  Documents 

Prior  to  the  war  emergency,-  'the  Commission  of  Credentials  issued 
annually  some  5,000  to  7,000  certification  documents.  During  the  year  1944-45, 
the  number  of  documents  issued  was  26,154.  During  the  year  1945-46,  the 
number  further  increased  to  35,952. 

Credentials  were  first  issued  on  the  emergency  basis  during  the  year 
1942-43.   The  total  of  emergency  credentials  issued  that  year  was  900.  During 
the  year  1944-45,  the  total  of  emergency  credentials  increased  to  8,760.  During 
the  year  1945-46,  the  number  further  increased  to  12,434.   This  means  that  over 
20  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  are  now 
certificated  on  the  emergency  basis.  A  detailed  distribution  of  the  credentials 
issued  during  the  last  two  school  years  is  shown  in  the  attached  tables* 

Revision  of  the  Law  Governing  the  Issuance  of  Credentials 

The  lew  governing  the  issuance  of  certification  documents  v/as  amended 
by  Chapter  1205,  Statutes  1945.   The  new  law  is  now  incorporated  as  Sections 
12001-12526  of  the  Education  Code.   The  revision  eliminates  previously  existing 
ambiguities  and  contradictions  in  the  Education  Code  and  eliminates  the  county 
certificate  from  the  certification  provisions. 

Revision  of  the  Credential  Regulations 

Pursuant  to  the  change  in  the  Education  Code  section  governing 
certification,  the  State  Board  of  Education  regulations  relating  to  credentials 
for  public  school  service  were  revised  effective  September  15,  1945,  and  are 
now  incorporated  in  the  California  Administrative  Code  as  Subchapter  2,  Chapter  1, 
Title  5. 

Regulations  governing  the  issuance  of  emergency  credentials  were  first 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1942.  With  subsequent  changes  in 
the  law  and  in  the  need  for  emergency  credentials,  revisions  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  in  these  emergency  regulations. 

With  the  changes  in  the  law  and  in  the  regulations,  the  Commission 
of  Credentials  has  found  it  possible  to  meet  the  increasing  need  for  teachers 
in  a  fairly  acceptable  manner.   The  office  staff  has  been  increased  until  it 
now  consists  of  19  positions.  Additional  space  and  equipment  have  been  provided. 
A  satisfactory  basis  for  the  issuance  of  certification  documents  has  been 
established.  Further  refinements  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  regulations  are 
needed  and  will,  of  course,  be  initiated  by  the  Commission  of  Credentials  as  time 
and  opportunity  permit. 
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Table  No,  1 

CREDENTIALS,  LIFE  DIPLOMAS  AND  PERMITS  AUTHORIZING  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

SERVICE  ISSUED  BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  EDUCATION  JULY  1,  1944  TO  JUNE  30,  1945 


Document 


New  credential 


Direct      Institution 
application   recommendation 


Renewal 


Life 
diploma 


Total 


Administration  •  .  .  •  • 
Emergency  High  School,  • 
General  Elementary  .  •  • 
General  Secondary,  ... 
Health  and  Development  , 
Junior  College  *  •  .  .  • 
Junior  High  Only  •  .  .  • 
Junior  High  and  Elementary 
Kindergarten-Primary  .  • 
Special  Seoondary,  .  •  • 
V.ar  Production,  •  ,  , 

Supervision 

Child  Care  Center  Permits 
Lecture  Permits 


200 

86 

163 

95 

544 

50 

50 

6,128 

633 

1,737 

553 

9,051 

2,528 

298 

1,530 

747 

5,103 

248 

74 

38 

360 

26 

2 

24 

12 

64 

430 

83 

272 
136 

142 

927 

136 

362 

85 

159 

59 

665 

1,810 

231 

1,005 

267 

3,313 

679 

234 

913 

63 

18 

19 

2 

102 

3,114 

28 

3,142 

1,784 

1,784 

Total. 


17,422 


1,436 


5,381    1,915    26,154 


Table  No.  2 

CREDENTIALS  ISSUED  ON  EMERGENCY  BASIS 

JULY  1,  1944,  TO  JUNE  30,  1945 

(Included  in  documents  listed  in  Table  No.  1) 


Credential 


New 
credential 


T 


Renewal 


Total 


127 

1 

128 

Emergenoy  High  School,  , 

49 

49 

General  Elementary  ,  •  , 

4,553 

182 

4,735 

General  Secondary,  .  •  , 

,        1,669 

52 

1,721 

Health  and  Development  , 

174 

2 

176 

1 

1 

Junior  High  Only  .  ,  . 

37 

11 

48 

Kindergarten-Primary  . 

273 

10 

283 

Special  Secondary,  •  . 

,         565 

202 

767 

War  Production.  ,  . 

600 

231 

831 

21 

21 

8,069 

691 

8,760 
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Table  No.  1 

CREDENTIALS,   LIFE  DIPLOMAS  AND  PERMITS  AUTHORIZING  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SERVICE  ISSUED  BY   THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION  JULY  1,   1945,   TO  JUNE  30,   1946 


New  Credential 

Life 

Direct 

Institution 

Document 

application 

r  e  c  oramen  dat  i  on 

Renewal 

diploma 

Total 

336 

173 

391 

131 

1,031 

Emergency  High  School.  * 

22 

22 

General  Elementary  ... 

10,046 

570 

2,312 

563 

13,491 

General  Secondary.  ... 

4,280 

307 

2,500 

629 

7*716 

Health  &  Development  •  • 

596 

148 

32 

776 

Junior  College 

54 

8 

49 

11 

122 

Junior  High  only  .... 

548 

76 

448 

124 

1,196 

Junior  High  &  Elementary 

219 

219 

Kindergarten-Primary  •  • 

699 

72 

247 

67 

1,085 

Special  Secondary.  ... 

2,580 

323 

1,396 

256 

4,555 

85 

23 

21 

129 

Child  Care  Center  Permits   4,180 

4,180 

1,430 

1,430 

24,856 

1,552 

7,731 

1,813 

35,952 

Table  No.  2 

CREDENTIALS  ISSUED  ON  EMERGENCY  BASIS 

JULY  1,  1945  TO  JUNE  30,  1946 

(Included  in  documents  listed  in  Table  No.  1) 


New 

T 

Credential 

credential 

Renewal 

Total 

244 

9 

253 

Emergency  High  School.  , 

,           22 

22 

General  Elementary  .  .  , 

,        7,039 

182 

7,221 

General  Secondary.  .  .  . 

2,693 

42 

2,735 

Health  &  Development  .  , 

,          422 

422 

10 

10 

Junior  High  only  .  •  •  < 

135 

4 

139 

Kindergarten-Primary  •  , 

575 

13 

588 

Special  Secondary,  .  »  , 

851 

156 

1,007 

37 

37 

12,028 

406 

12,434 
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STATE  CUmiCULUM  COMMISSION 


Responsibilities  of  the  Commission 

The  State  Curriculum  Commission  has  two  types  of  responsibilities; 
(1)  formation  of  minimum  standards  for  courses  of  study  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  (2)  evaluation  of  elementary  school  textbooks. 

By  Education  Code  Sections  10009  and  10010  it  is  provided  that  the 
commission  "shall  study  problems  of  courses  of  study  in  the  schools  of  the 
State  and  may  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  adoption  of  minimum 
standards  for  courses  of  study  in  the  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  secondary 
schools.  Courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools  shall  conform  to  such  minimum 
standards  when  adopted," 

Framework  for  the  Curriculum 

During  the  biennium  the  commission  engaged  in  the  formulation  of 
minimum  standards  for  courses  of  study  to  serve  as  a  framework  for  the  curriculum 
in  the  schools  of  the  state.  Such  a  framework  is  intended  to  be  a  unifying 
element  for  courses  of  study  throughout  California,  It  will  also  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  school  to  another  within  the  state,  and  will 
provide  a  basis  for  formulating  criteria  for  textbook  evaluation,  developing 
standards  for  the  evaluation  of  pupil  achievement,  and  determining  the  content 
of  courses  for  teacher  training. 

In  this  undertaking  the  commission  requests  the  assistance  of  all 
groups  of  professional  personnel  interested  in  the  school  ourriculum.  Courses 
of  study  from  counties,  from  city  school  systems,  and  from  high  school  and  junior 
college  districts,  are  carefully  studied. 

Elementary  School  Science  Training 

A  volume  entitled  Science  Education  in  the  Elementary  School,  offering 
suggestions  for  content  of  courses,  methods  of  teaching,  and  materials  and  equip- 
ment was  published  by  the  Department  of  Education,  The  material  was  prepared  by 
a  statewide  committee  on  science  education  under  the  direction  of  the  Division 
of  Elementary  Education,  recommended  by  the  Curriculum  Commission,  and  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 

Instruction  on  Food  and  Nutrition 

Another  guide  for  teachers  published  by  the  department  is  entitled  Food 
and  Nutrition,  Besides  factual  material,  it  contains  several  examples  of 
curriculum  units  in  which  food  and  nutrition  are  emphasized.   The  volume  was  pre- 
pared jointly  "by  the  Division  of  Elementary  Education,  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  and  the  curriculum  departments 
of  Colusa,  Marin,  Mariposa  and  Tehama  Counties,  It  was  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  Curriculum  Commission  and  adopted  by  the  state  board. 

Guide  for  Teachers  in  Small  Rural  Schools 

The  commission  sponsored  the  preparation,  under  the  direotion  of  the 
Division  of  Elementary  Education,  of  a  guide  treating  the  particular  problems 
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of  the  small  rural  school  and  school  teacher.  The  guide  was  adopted  by  the 
state  board. 

Safety  Education 

During  1944  the  Commission  sponsored  a  workshop  in  safety  education 
in  Claremont  College,  one  of  the  outcomes  being  production  of  a  handbook  for 
teachers  entitled  Education  for  Safety«   The  handbook  contains  suggestions  for 
content  and  teaching  methods  in  safety  education.  The  Commission  recommended 
adoption  of  the  volume  and  it  was  published  at  the  order  of  the  state  board. 

Studies  of  Pupil  Achievement 

Another  study  undertaken  by  the  commission  is  that  of  pupil  achievement. 
At  present  no  standardized  testing  materials  exist  which  are  based  upon  California 
curriculums.  The  commission  believes  it  to  be  extremely  important  that  means 
should  be  available  for  California  schools  to  determine  the  extent  and  quality 
of  pupil  growth  in  all  phases  of  the  curriculum.  This  requires  extensive  study 
and  the  development  of  many  types  of  instruments  of  evaluation. 

From  among  the  many  lines  of  study  involved  in  the  whole  problem  of 
evaluation  the  commission  selected  for  first  attention  development  of  standardized 
achievement  tests  in  the  subjects  of  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  handwriting 
and  language.  A  special  committee  developed  plans  of  procedure  and  technical 
requirements  for  such  an  achievement  test. 

Textbook  Evaluation 


The  commission  spent  much  of  its  time  in  the  evaluation  of  textbooks, 
recommendations  of  which  were  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  These 
included  books  in  reading  for  grades  one  to  five  and  in  music  for  use  in  schools 
that  have  insufficient  enrollment  to  permit  graded  instruction  in  music,  and 
history  and  geography  textbooks  for  use  in  the  upper  elementary  grades.   The 
action  on  textbooks  is  reported  fully  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education, 
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STKTE   COMMISSION  OH  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

The  purpose  of  the  State  Commission  on  School  Districts  is  to 
"determine  policies  for,  direct,  and  govern  a  state-wide  survey  of  all  local 
school  districts  for  the  purposes  of  effecting  feasible  unification  or  other 
reorganization  of  school  districts." 

Prime  Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  Commission  of  School  Districts  is  to  initiate 
action  which  will,  with  the  consent  of  the  electors  of  the  school  districts 
concerned,  lead  to  the  reorganization  of  local  units  of  school  support  and 
control  in  conformity  with  modern  conditions  and  standards.  Specific  objectives 
are: 

1«  A  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  existing  school  districts; 

2*  An  improved  educational  program  for  the  public  funds  expended, 
brought  about  by  the  formation  of  school  districts  large  enough 
to  furnish  competent  educational  leadership  for  every  child  in 
the  state  irrespective  of  where  he  may  live;  and 

3*  A  more  effectively  coordinated  educational  program  through 

unification  under  one  board  of  education  of  all   levels   of  the 
state's   common  school  program  in   school  districts  with  the 
districts   organized   in  terms   of  existing  population,    topographic 
and  economic   conditions,   current  means   of  transportation  and 
communication,   and  present  school   facilities. 

Report  of  Progress 

The  progress   of  the   Commission  to  June   30,   1946,    is   summarized  as 


follows: 


1.  Appointment 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Assembly  Bill  No.  960  as 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  July  10,  1945,  a  State  Commission 
on  School  Districts  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  December, 
1945,  consisting  of  nine  members.   The  commission  held  three 
meetings  for  organizational  purposes  during  the  first  half  of 
the  calendar  year  1946. 

2.  Professional  personnel  responsible  to  th e  Commi s si on 

At  the  May  1  meeting  of  the  commission,  -the  appointment  of 
a  State  Survey  Director  was  authorized  and  the  director  was 
appointed,  to  begin  his  task  before  July  1,  1946. 

3.  Division  of  the  State  into  Regional  Commission  Areas 

The  provisions  of  Assembly  Pill  960  authorize  the  establishment 
of  not  more  -than  10  regions  and  not  more  than  10  regional 
survey  directors  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  However,  it  was  early  apparent  to  the  commission  that 
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the  initial  appropriation  provided  by  Assembly  Bill  960  was  not 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  as  intensively  as  would  seem  to 
be  contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  the  act.   Therefore,  it 
v;as  decided  at  the  April  4,  1946,  meeting  of  the  commission 
that  regional  commission  areas  would  be  established  at  the 
outset  of  the  program*   These  are: 

Region  1  -  (16  counties)  -  Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  Mendocino, 
Lake,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Solano,  Marin,  Contra  Costa, 
San  Francisco,  Alameda,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz,  San  Benito  and  Monterey. 

Region  2  -  (6  counties)  -  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara, 
Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  Orange  and  San  Diego. 

Region  3  -  (20  counties)  -  Siskiyou,  Modoc,  Trinity,  Shasta, 

Lassen,  Tehama,  Plumas,  Glenn,  Butte,  Sierra,  Colusa, 
Sutter,  Yuba,  Nevada,  Placer,  Yolo,  Sacramento,  El 
Dorado,  Amador  and  Alpine. 

Region  4  -  (11  counties)  -  San  Joaquin,  Calaveras,  Tuolumne, 

Stanislaus,  Merced,  Mariposa,  Madera,  Fresno,  Kings, 
Tulare  and  Kern. 

Region  5  -  (5  counties)  -  Mono,  Inyo,  San  Bernardino,  Riverside 
and  Imperial. 

4.  Budget  for  the  93th  Fiscal  Year 

At  the  April  4,  1946,  meeting  of  the  commission,  after  a  thorough 
review  of  the  financial  obligations  set  forth  in  Assembly  Bill  960, 
it  was  decided  that  not  sufficient  funds  were  available  for  "the 
employment  of  five  regional  survey  directors.   It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  the  work  in  the  five  regions  as  set  f orth  above  would 
be  supervised  by  three  regional  directors  with  probable  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento. 

5 .  Other  Considerations. 

At  the  first  three  meetings  of  the  commission,  numerous  requests 
for  assistance  on  reorganization  problems  were  presented.   These 
requests  were  turned  over  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  pending  the  appointment  of  a  State  Survey  Director, 
and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Regional  Survey  Directors,  and 
of  the  members  of  the  Regional  Survey  Commissions  and  of  local 
survey  committees. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATS  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 


California  in  the  Centennial  Period 

The  California  State  Historical  Association,  which  functions  as  a  unit 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  has  been  increasingly  busy  during  the  1944- 
46  biennium  in  supplying  information  for  use  in  celebrations  and  recognitions  of 
the  Centennial  Period  of  the  state's  history. 

The  year  1946  marks  the  close  of  100  years  since  the  conquest  of 
California,  with  the  raising  of  the  Bear  Flag  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
close  of  the  conquest  period,  followed  so  closely  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  the 
Gold  Rush  of  1849,  and  the  formation  of  the  state,  brings  added  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  to  the  historian  to  see  that  these  stirring  events  are 
depicted  and  evaluated  properly  to  the  people  of  California  and  the  nation. 

To  this  end  the  association  has  devoted  much  attention  and  has  willingly 
shared  its  knowledge  with  various  committees  and  individuals.  Specific  projects 
which  have  been  completed  or  are  under  way  include: 

1,  The  writing  of  books  on  the  days  of  '49,  bringing  together  an 
account  of  the  whole  period  in  perspective,  with  an  attempt  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  more  important  phases. 

2,  The  compilation  of  an  adequate  Map  of  the  Gold  Region  at  the  period 
of  the  gold  rush.   The  map,  which  is  4.5  by  9  feet  in  size,  depicts  thousands  of 
mining  camps  and  ghost  towns,  many  of  which  are  now  forgotten.   The  scale  is  2 
miles  to  the  inch.  It  is  hoped  some  means  may  be  found  to  reproduce  the  map  so 
it  may  be  made  available  to  the  general  public, 

3,  The  preparation  of  a  volume  based  on  unpublished  material  in  the 
state  archives  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  state.  This  material  is  full  of 
human  interest  and  relates  largely  to  the  elections  before  and  immediately 
following  the  Constitutional  Convention,  It  vail  include  the  names  of  thousands 
of  voters  and  election  officials  and  candidates,  with  maps  showing  the  location 
of  election  precincts  in  now  unknown  places.  Historically,  geneologically,  and 
geographically  this  publication  should  be  welcomed  in  the  field  of  California 
history. 
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APFENDIX  A 
LIST  OF  PRINTED  PUBLICATIONS 
July  1,  19UU  to  June  30,  19^6 


Sacramento,  California 
September  15,  I9U5 


APPENDIX     A 

LIST  OF  PRINTED  PUBLICATIONS 
OF  Ihii 
CALIFORNIA  SM.TE  DBPJfflTWBKT  OF  EDUCATION 

June   30,    194.4  to   June  30,    1946 


PERIODIC  ALS 

California  schools 

Volume    XV,    Numbers    7-12,    July    to    Oecember,     1944. 
Volume    XVI,     Numbers    1    to    12,    January    to    December,    1945. 
Volume    XVII,     Numbers    1    tp    6,    January    to    June,     1946. 

California  Journal  of  Elementary  Education 

Volume  xill,    Numbers    lto   4,    August    and    November,    1954,    February    and    s;ay,    191»5< 
volume    XIV,    numbers    1    to   1,     August    and    November,    1945,    February    and    way,    1946; 

Solde?,  State  Vocational  observer 

Volume    l|,    NO.    1,       way,    1946. 

BOOKS 
Science    in    the    Elementary    School.  '1945-     Pp.    »iv^4ia.      Clotn. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletin    of    the    California    State    department    of    Education 

List   Of  high   School   Textbooks,       Volume    XIII,     NO.    3,    July,    1944. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation   for  Disao lea  Persons  in  California  (Revised),   volume  xiii,    no.   4,   August,   1944. 
Aviation  Education  in  California  public  Schools:     Report  oj  California  Aviation  education  Conference, 

Volume  XIII,    no.    5,    September,    1944. 

Directory  of  California  Superintendents  oj  Schools,     volume  xiii,    no.   6,   October,   1944. 

Rules'  arid  regulations  oj   the     California  State  3o„rd  oj  Education:  part  HI,  Pupil  Transportation, 

Volume  XIII,  NC.  7,  December,  1944. 

19U5  Legislative  Proposals  Ajjecung  Eaucztion,  volume  xiv,    no.    l,   February,    1945. 

Lavs  Jf  WW  aid  19U5  Relating    £0   the  California  Public  School  System,     volume  xiv,    nc   2,    August,  1945. 
List  oj  High  School  Textbooks,  Volume   xiv,    no.   ?,   October,    1945. 
Vocational  Education  in  California,   volume   xiv,   nc   4,   1  October,   194s 
Directory  of  California  Superintendents  of  Schools,   volume  xiv,    no.   5,    November,   1945. 
Regulations  Relxing  to  Credentials  for  Public  School  Service,     volume  xv,    no.    1,   warch,   1946. 

Bulletins,  War  Production  Training  Series_ 

Unit  Course  in  Oxygen  Cutting   nxtl.  iaphasis  on  Harine  Burning.     1944. 
Unit  Course  in  ir^  Welding.     19'»5. 

Cth;:r   Statl  Apportionments  for  the  Support  oj  Public  Schools  o]  California  jor  the  Fiscal  Tear  Ending  June  3S , 

1945.       .'    August,     1944.  _.  ,     „  __..  .  _, 

State  Apportionments  jor  the  Support  of  Public  Schools  of  California  jor  the  Fiscal  lezr  Ending  June  3D, 

19  U6.        August,     1945.  -,. 

Selected  and  Annotated  Bibliography  in  Elementary  Education.     19  4. 

Food    and   HUtrition.       Prepared    under    direction    of    Division    of    Elementary    Education,     State    Department 

Of    Education,     in    co-operation    with   Bureau    of    Mate  sial    and    Child    Health,     State    Department    of    Public 
health.       19*5. 

Tru  Elementary  School  Progrm  in  California:     Handbook  for  the  Orientation  oj  Teachers  Entering 

Proj^ssional    Service    in   the    Elementary   School.       Prepared    by    the    Committee    on    Teacher    toucation    of 
the   California    School     Supervisors    Association.       1945. 

Guide  f 01  Plaining  the  Ecrnatahing  Curriculum,     /preliminary  Draft.     1946.     pnoto  offset. 

Technical  Practices  IK  FetrOleUH  Production,  Course    T-l,     Vocational     Training    Courses,     Petroleum 

Industry    SeriuS,     sponsored    by    the    American    Petroleum    Institute.       1945. 

List  oj  California  Educational  Institutions  Approved  to  Ojj^r  Training  to  Tetercns  under  Public  Lou  3t6, 

prepareo    by    the    Division   of    Readjustment    Education,      1946.      photo    offset. 

To' Disabled  Veterans  o]  World  Var  II.     AM ess -age  tc  You  Concerning   Vocational  Guidance,    Vocational 

Training,    uT.d   Employment.       Bureau    of    Vocational     ■lehao  i  I  i  tat  ion.       1944. 

The  Handicapped  Child  in   the  Elementary  School.     Marsh,   194s. 

To  Parents  of  Har.dioj.ppeu  Children:   A  Message  to  You  Concerning  Vocational  Guidance,   Vocation -I 
Training,   atd  Future  Employment  jor  Your  Child,     bureau  of  vocational   Rehabilitation,   i^. 

Employing    the  Handicapped.    Address    by    Michael    J.    Shortley    at    Conference    on    Employment    of    the    Handi- 
capped,   October    10,    1945,    San    Francisco,    called    Dy    t  ,e    Northern    Cal  i  f  orn  i  a   un  i  on    Health    Committee. 


jreau    of    Vocational    »ehac  i  I  i  t  at  i  on,     1945. 


Leaflets,    cont  inued 

Regulations  Governing  Evening  Schools  end  Classes  for  Adults.     Division  of   Adult   anc  Continuation 

Education,    191*6. 
lop  Hotch  Training  Programs:   J. 1. 1,  (job  Instruction  Training) ,  J.R.T.    (Job  Relations  Training}, 

J. X.I. (Job  Mdthoeis  Training) .      dureau    of   Business   Education,    191+6. 

Programs 

Progran,   Annual  Conference  of  California  Secondary  School  principals,    April,  "DU6. 

Program,   Annual  Conference  of  California  City,   Cou.-i.ty,    and  District  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

October  3-5,  "Biff, 
program,   Annual  Conferer.ee  or  California  City,   County,    aid  District  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

October  P5,    1BHZ. 
program,   Conference  on  Direction  and  lr.provei.ient  of  Instruction  and  on  Child     Welfare,  October  22-25, 

19UU. 
Prograa,   Conference  on  Direction  and  Inprovenent  of  Instruction  aid  on  Child  Welfare,   February  2U-2^, 
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California  Schools,  xv  (December,   1944), 

Anna   Merrltt    East,       "provisions    Relating    to    the    Establishment    of    Nursery    Schools    In    the    united    States," 

Reprinted   from  California  Journal  of  Eleaentary •Education,    xiii    (February,    191+5). 
"planning    for    Food    Service    for    California    Schools. "      Reprinted    from   Pood   aid  Nutrition,    1945. 
"Information    Relating    to    the    Apportionment    of    State   School    Funds,    1945-1946."      Reprinte;,    from   Siat^ 
Apportionments  for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools  of  California  Jor  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
Jane  3D,    19 U6. 
"Directory    of    County    and    City    Superintendents   of    Schools."      Reprinted    from  Directory  Of  California 

Superintendents  Of  schools,    Bulletin    of    the   California    State    Department    of   Education,    Volume    XIII, 
No.    6,    October,    1944. 
"Directory    of    County    and    City    Superintendents    of    Schools."      Reprinted    from  Directory  of   California 

Superintendents  Of  Schools,    lulletin    of    the    California    State    Department    of   Education,    Volume    XIV, 
No.    5,       November,    1945. 
"Directory,    California    Stat,.-    Dapar-tment    of    Education.*      Rep^itited    from    C  -.llfumi  .  Schools,    XVI 

(October,     1945). 
Francis    '.V.    Noel,    "providing    Facilities    for    Use   of    Audlo-Vlswal    Materials."      Reprinted    fromCallfornia 
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David    M.    Russell,     "Reading    for    Critical    Thinking."      Reprinted    from   California  Journal   Of  Elementary 

Education,    XIV    (November,     191+5). 
"Instruction    by    Cc  rr  espondence.  "      Reprinted    frcm    California  Schools,    XVI    (November,     1945). 
Francis    W.    Noel,     "What    is    Audio-Visual    Education?"      Raprinte:    from   California  Schools,    XVI    (December, 

1945). 
Helen    Meffernan,    "California's    Program    for    Children    with    Cerebral    palsy."      Reprinted    from    Cjthafomia 
Schools,    XVI    (December,     1945). 

Francis    *.    Noel,     "Looking    Toward    Competency    in    Audio-Visual    Education."      Reprinted    from   California 

Schools,    .xvll   [February,    1946). 
M6len    Meffernan,     "Discussion,     A   Technique    for    Democratic   Ecucation."      r\err!nted    from   California  Journal 

of  Eleaentary  Education,   xi  v   (February,    ir+6  ). 

Carol     M.     Jensen,     "Tne    Place    Lf    the    C er ec r a  |Vp a | s i ed    Child    in    the    public    School."      Reprinted    from 

California  Journal  of  Eler.entary  Education,   xlv   (M°y,    1946). 
"Sources   of    Educational    liec-rcs    and   Transcriptions,"      prepared    cy    the   Padio    Committee   of    the      Audio- 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  SERIES  TEXTBOOKS 
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I9U4-45  AND  I9U5-I+6 
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SrATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 


Statistical  Summary  of 

Public  School  Attendance  and 

Expenditures  for  the  Years 

1944-45  and  1945-46 


Sacramento,    California 
September  15,    1946 


STATISTICAL  3UKMARJ3S   1944-45  and  1945-46 

1944-45 1945-46 

I  Average  Daily  Attendance,  by  Levels 

A.  In  kindergartens  56,274.30  61,196.53 

B.  In  elementary  grades: 

1.  In  elementary  schools: 

a.  In  schools  maintained  by  the  ele- 
mentary school  districts 

1)  Regular  day  classes  670,390.31  710,074.99 

2)  Physically  handicapped  minors        4,262.96  4,330.96 

3)  Other  special   day  and  evening 

classes  32.21  458.52 

4)  Total  actual  average  daily 

attendance   in   elementary  schools 

maintained  by  districts  674,685.49  714,864.57 

5)  Additional  averse  daily 
attendance  allowed  as 

emergency  attendance  11,590.38  8,286.49 

6)  Total  average  ds.ily  atten- 
dance credited  to   elementary 
schools  maintained  by  dis- 
tricts 686,275.87  723,151.06 

b.  In  emergency  schools  maintained  by 
county  superintendent  of  schools 

1)  Rejulnr  day  classes  588.35  356.63 

2)  Physically  handicapped  minors  248.32  275.97 

3)  Other  special  day  and   evening 

classes  56.71  54. 30 

4)  Total  actual  average  daily 

attendance  in  emergency  schools       893.87  686.90 

5)  Additional  average  daily  atten- 
dance allowed  as   emergency 

attendance  

6)  Total  avenge  daily  attendance 
credited  to  emergency  schools 
maintained  by  county  super- 
intendents  of  schools  893.87  686.90 

2.  In  junior  high  schools: 

a.  Regular  day  classes   (grades   7  &  8)98,410.58  96,627.30 

b.  Physically  handi capped  minors  569.03  919.61 

c.  Other  special  day  and  evening 

classes  26.14  18.54 

d.  Total  actual  average  daily  atten- 
dance in  elementary  grades   in 

junior  high  schools  99,005.73  97,565.45 

e.  Additional  average  daily  atten- 
dance allowed  as    emergency 

attendance  1,171.11  1,503.40 

f.  Tot  si  average  daily  attendance 
credited  to   elementary  grades 

in  junior  high  schools  100,176.84  99,068.85 

3.  Total  average  daily  attendance   in 
el  einen  tary  grades : 

a.  Regular  day  classes  769,389.70  807,058.92 

b.  Fhysically  handicapped  minors  5,080.33  5,526.54 

c.  Other  special  day  and   evening 

classes  115.06  531.46 

d.  Total  actual  average  daily  atten- 
dance in  elementary  grades  774,585.24  813,116.92 

e.  Additional  average  daily  atten- 
dance allowed  as   emergency 

attendance  12,761.49  9,789.89 


1944-45 1945-46 

f.    Total  average  daily  attendance 

credited  to  elementary  grades  787,346.74  822,906.81 

C.    In  high  school  grades: 

1.  In  high  schools: 

a.  Regular  day  classes   (grades   9-12 

and  special  students)  271,296.82  293,432.92 

b.  Physically  handicapped  minors  1,337.04  1,705.08 

c.  Compulsory  continuation  educa- 
tion classes  2,014.44 

1)  Day  classes  2,427.11 

2)  Evening  classes  286.28 

d.  Other  special  day  classes  12,560.13 

e.  Other  special   evening  classes  15,056.97 

f.  Other  special  day  and  evening 

classes  2,485.08 

g.  Classes  for  adults  19,000.93 

h.  Total  actual  average  daily  atten- 
dance in  high  schools  302,964.51  318,638.45 

i.   Additional  average  daily  atten- 
dance allowed  as   emergency 
attendance  3,359.05  2,741.57 

j.  Average  daily  attendance  computed 

under  Education  Code  Section  7305     1,208.98  554.31 

k.    Total  average  daily  attendance  in 
high  school  grades  maintained  by 
districts  307,532.54  321,934.33 

2.  High  school  pupils   attending  high 

school   in  adjoining  state  87.70  71.14 

3.  Physically  handicapped  minors   of 
secondary  grade  instructed  by  county 

superintendent    of  schools  48.50  49.70 

4.  In  junior  colleges  maintained  by 
high  school  districts: 

a.  Regular  day  classes 

b.  Physically  handicapped  minors 

c.  Compulsory  continuation   classes 

1)  Day  classes 

2)  Evening  classes 

d.  Other  special  day  classes 

e.  Special  evening  classes 

f.  Other  special  day  and  evening 
classes 

g.  Total  average  daily  attendance  in 
high  school  grades  of  nondistrict 
junior  colleges 

5.  In  district  junior  colleges: 

a.  Regular  day  classes 

b.  Fhysically  handicapped  minors 

c.  Compulsory  continuation  classes 

d.  Other  special  day  classes 

e.  Special  evening  classes 

f.  Other  special  day  and  evening 
classes  65.10 

g.  Classes  for  adults  

h.  Total  average  daily  attendance 

in  high  school  grades  maintained 

by  junior  college  districts       3,869.54  4,375.52 

i.  Additional  average  daily  atten- 
dance allowed  as  emergency 

attendance  

-2- 
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1944-45 1945-46 

j.    Total  average  daily  attendance  in 
hi?;h  school  grades  of  district 
junior  colleges  3, 869.54  4,375.52 

6.  Total   in  high  school  grades: 

a.  Regular  day  classes    (grades   9-12 

and  special  students)  276,252.71  299,908.32 

b.  Physically  handicapped  minors  1,406.26  1,8d6.87 

c.  Compulsory  continuation  education 

classes  2,083.33 

1)  Day  classes  2,429.70 

2)  Evening  classes  291.41 

d.  Other  special  day  classes  12,792.99 

e.  Other  special   evening  classes  15,346.96 

f.  Other  special  day  and  evening 

classes  2,702.39 

g.  Classes  for  adults  19,000.93 

h.    Total  actual  average  daily  atten- 
dance in  high  school  grades  308,520.20  325,551.84 

i.  Additional  average  daily  atten- 
dance allowed  as  emergency 
attendance  3,359.05  2,741.57 

j.  Average  daily  attendance  computed 

under  Education  Code  Section  7305     1,208.98  554. 31 

k.   Total  average  daily  attendance  in 
high  school  grades  maintained  by 
districts  313,038.23  323,847.72 

7.  Total  average  daily  attendance   in 
high  school  grades: 

a.  Maintained  by  high  school  dis- 
tricts  in  California  307,525.01  321,922.37 

b.  Maintained  by  high  school  dis- 
tricts   in  other  states  87.70  71.14 

c.  Maintained  by  county  superinten- 
dent  of  schools  48.50  49.70 

d.  Maintained  by  elementary  school 
districts  under  Education  Code 

Section  8781  7.53  11.96 

e.  Maintained  by  junior  college  dis- 
tricts 5,419.49  6,792.55 

f.  Total  313,088.23  ~  328,847.72 

D.    In  junior  college  grades: 

1.    In  junior  colleges  maintained  by 
high  school  districts: 

a.  Regular  day  classes  4,489.97  6,896.67 

b.  Physically  handicapped  minors         9.36  6.70 

c.  Special  day  classes  1,337.69 

d.  Special  evening  classes  1,207.99 

e.  Other  special  day  and  evening 

classes  472.54 

f.  Classes  for  adults  1.072.73 

g.  Total  actual  average  daily  atten- 
dance 7,045.00                             8,448.64 

h.  Average  daily  attendance  computed 

under  Education  Code  section  7505         116.66  

i.    Total  average  daily  attendance 

credited  to  nondistrict   junior 

colleges  7,161.66  8,448.64 
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2.  In  district  junior  colleges: 

a.  Regular  day  classes  9,322.68  18,580.87 

b.  Physically  handicapped  minors  11.52  15.25 

c.  Special  day  classes  1,546.77 

d.  Special   evening  classes  2,325.43 

e.  Other  special  day  and  evening 
classes 

f.  Classes  for  adults 

g.  Total  actual  average  daily 
attendance 

h.  Additional  average  daily  atten- 
dance allowed  as   emergency 
attendance 

i.   Average  daily  attendance  computed 
under  Education  Code  Section  7305 

j.   Total  average  daily  attendance 
credited  to  district   junior 
colleges 

3,  Total  average  daily  attendance   in 
junior  college  grades: 

a.  Regular  day  classes 

b.  Physically  handicapped  minors 

c.  Special   day  classes 

d.  Special  evening  classes 

e.  Other  special  day  and  evening 

classes  1,144.80 

f.  Classes   for  adults  4,787.68 

g.  Total  actual  average  daily  atten- 
dance 20,251.41  31,431.97 

h.   Additional  average  daily  atten- 
dance allowed  as   emergency 
attendance  23.27 

i.  Average  daily  attendance  computed 

under  Education  Code  Section  7.^05         591.71  130.02 

j.    Total  average  daily  attendance 

credited  to  junior  college  grades  20,843.12  31,585.26 

E.    Iotal  average  daily  attendance  by  levels 

1.  Kindergarten  56,274.30  61,196.53 

2.  Elementary  grades  787,346.74  822,906.81 

3.  High  school  grades  313,088.23  328,847.72 

4.  Junior  college  grades  20, 84?. 12  31.585.26 

5.  Total  1,177,552.39  1,244,536.32 
P.    Total  average  daily  attendance  credited 

to  each  type  of  school  district  for 
apportionment  purposes 

1.  Elementary  school  districts  787,346.74  822,906.81 

2.  High  school   districts  316,380.36  332,920.84 

3.  Junior  college  districts  17,550.99  27,512.14 

4.  Total  1,121,278.09  1,183,339.79 
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